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THE LAST 

RIDE 

OF BOBBY 

BROWN 


The Pied Piper Leads the Way 



The Children of Hamelin Town in Brunswick followed the Pied Piper in Browning’s poem, 
and here we see them following the Pied Piper of Cobham, Surrey, where at a village fete 
he recently reappeared and led a long procession of boys and girls through the streets 


MURDER ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 

MACHINE GUNS AND 
SEA LIONS 

Animals Which Die to Atone for 
Faults That May Not Be Theirs 

A BOOK OF THE DEAD 
FOR NATURE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Twenty years ago naturalists mourned 
the extinction of the Californian sea 
elephants, of which the few surviving 
individuals were killed off so that their 
remains' might be preserved : in our 
museums and not lost, by natural causes, 
in the sea. Now Canada,seems likely to 
add the sea lion of her waters to Nature’s 
Book of dhe Dead. ■ ; 

Thie^ .Canadian Government steamer 
Givenchy is just back from her annual 
cruise of slaughter in Northern British 
Columbian waters, having slain 1665 
sea lions by machine-gun fire. Last year, 
by the same means, 1900 sea lions were 
killed, while in 1925 the number was 
2900—a total of 6465 sea lions in one 
area in only three years. It is terrible. 

Excessive Use of Nets 

Gone are the moa, the dodo, the soli¬ 
taire, the passenger pigeon, the'hooded 
crane, 'tlie great auk; one species of the 
sea elephant, the European bison, the 
Indian lion ; how terribly fast the Book 
of'the Dead grows ! New chapters seem 
in waiting for sea', otters, whales, seals,' 
British wild cats, - the gorillas and, 
elephants of unprotected areas, the 
sloths, the Canadian’ wolf, for which the 
. Government offers £6 a skin. 

. The worst of the story as to Canada’s 
sea lions is that the systematised 
slaughter may be entirely unjustified. 
The accusation against these splendid 
sea animals is that they destroy the 
river-going salmon, whereas naturalists 
declare that the sea lions do not eat 
salmon, but devour shellfish and crus¬ 
taceans. It is the excessive use of nets 
near, the seashore, the scientists declare, 
and not the sea lions, that must be held 
responsible for the reduction in the 
numbers of the salmon. If salmon are 
netted on. the way to the rivers they 
cannot go up to spawn, so their numbers 
must decline. ,' 

Fruitless Protests 

It lias been established beyond doubt 
that American fishermen destroyed their 
salmon-fishery in these waters by whole¬ 
sale netting of fish as they approached 
the estuary to go up to lay their eggs ; 
there was no suggestion of sea lions as the 
culprits there.. Yet, in spite of all the 
protests by her naturalist observers, the 
men who inquire and know, the Cana¬ 
dian Government continues to shoot 
these creatures, most likely innocent of 
any offence. 

The common practice in such cases 
seems to be to destroy first and inquire 
afterwards. The cormorants of Australia, 
the otters of our own rivers, the terns of 


our East Coast, have all been charged 
with prodigal destruction of human food. 
All have been found guiltless, just as our 
woodpeckers, accused of destroying 
sound trees, have been found to attack 
none but rotting wood in dying trees, 
trees which are a danger to wood and 
forest as the seed-bed of fungus whose 
spores spread the germs of death to 
healthy surrounding timber. 

Seals, black fish, and sharks, say the 
friends of the sea lions, are responsible, 
in addition to nets, for the damage 
attributed to the - persecuted animals, 
for the sea lions rarely enter estuaries, 
but keep farther out at sea, save at 
breeding-time, when they go ashore and 
fast for three months at a stretch. 

It is sad indeed that misguided action 
should threaten the extinction of one of 
the finest of all our sea , mammals. 
Millions of years have gone'to the per¬ 
fecting of the sea lion. It came out of 
the ancient seas as a gill-breather, 
evolved lungs and legs, lived on land for¬ 
ages, disliked the competition that grew 
up ashore, and, following the great 
aquatic reptiles, and in company with 
the whale and the seals, went again to 
sea. There, ages later, Man has found it, 
and with his newest weapon for taking 


life he can in a single minute destroy an 
assembled herd of creatures representing 
Nature’s highest attainment of skill, 
speed, endurance, and high mental 
powers in all the great wide-waters. ’ 

And they go down to death on what 
may be, and almost certainly is, a false 
charge ! E. A. B. 

THE CAT AND THE 
FISHHOOK 
Pussy’s Bad Habit 

X-rays, an anaesthetic, and a surgical 
operation have saved the life of a 
Hythe cat which w-as foolish enough to 
swallow a fishhook. 

There does not seem to have been a 
fish on the hook to make it attractive ; 
Pussy simply had a habit of picking 
up buttons, coins, nails, and pins, so 
that when she became ill it was suspected 
that something of the sort had happened. 

The hook was discovered near the 
heart; and as it is seldom that a foreigfl 
body near the heart is successfully 
removed, in animals or human beings, 
Pussy was lucky to come through it 
alive. She was lucky, too, in having a 
master willing to go to all this trouble 
and expense to save her from her folly. 


BOBBY BROWN’S RIDE 

How Togo Took Him 
Through the Blizzard 

A TALE OF ALASKA 

We have been reading through a list 
of new novels. Such a host of them ! 
Such a quantity of stories written about 
people who never lived or died, and were 
never worth writing about in many cases- 
We prefer to hear about real people, 
and we turned to a paper which gave us 
the thrilling tale"of Seppala and Togo. 

Seppala is the owner of a splendid 
team of Siberian sledge dogs. He has 
one favourite animal called Togo as his 
leader, and this grand shaggy ’ fellow 
has a wonderful understanding of his 
master’s wishes. ' 

Not long ago there was an accident 
at a lonely place called Dine Creek, in 
Alaska, where a prospector called Bobby 
Brown had one leg broken and the 
other badly hurt. He was nearly sixty 
miles from a doctor. His friends asked 
Seppala if he would take him by dog- 
sleigh to the town. Seppala’s fleet- 
footed hounds were the fastest team in 
the North, and Seppala’consented. 

The Brave Team Leader 

Tenderly he placed Brown on an 
improvised cot on the sleigh, and cried 
the magic word Mush to his dogs. Togo 
and his followers sprang into action, and 
for seve*n and a half hours they 'dashed 
on through’a blinding, stinging blizzard. 

The dreaded spear ice cut into their 
bodies as they went. Inky blackness 
came down over the trail, but Seppala 
called on Togo to do his best, and the 
brave, intelligent dog bent his head and 
carried on. They arrived at last. Sep¬ 
pala-and Togo received a smile of grati¬ 
tude from the very sick man. He did 
not live long, but he was able to see his 
relations before he died, and Togo 
seemed to understand that it had all 
been worth while, that desperate strain, 
that dash for the friendlier South. 


A CITY WITH NO ROAD IN 

Imagine a modern city of 30,000 
people with no means of communica¬ 
tion with the outer world that the 
smallest wheeled vehicle can use. 

That is the almost incredible position 
of Bucaramanga, a city of Colombia, 
South America, which has just been 
visited by a botanical expedition. 

Bucaramanga occupies a plateau 3000 
feet above sea-level. It has taxis and 
private motor-cars and well-stocked 
shops where all the wants of civilised 
man can be satisfied.’ But the cars 
cannot leave the plateau. . 

To get there the botanists from Wash¬ 
ington sailed 300 miles up the River 
Magdalena, travelled 25 miles by, train, 
and climbed 40 miles up a steep mule 
track. The only alternative route is 
by aeroplane. Both methods are regu¬ 
larly employed, but all freight goes up 
on the backs of mules or native porters. 
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THE ELECTRIC 
BRAIN 

WHAT IT DOES ON THE 
FARM 

Wonders of a Wireless Beacon 
Station in Scilly 

THE MAGIC OF ROUND ISLAND 

One of the most interesting papers 
read at the British Association meetings 
• was one on electricity on the farm by 
Mr. Borlase Matthews, who has carried 
out many ingenious electrical ideas on 
his farm in Sussex. 

Mr. Matthews calculates that on a 
farm of 420 acres of arable land about 
eight thousand tons of material have to 
be transported every year, and electric 
transport is far the cheapest way of 
dealing, with it. At present, he says, 
hay is often carried from the rickyard to 
the bam in single trusses on a man’s 
shoulder, and electrical wagon-loaders 
are often scorned in the fields. 

His idea is that threshing machines 
. should be fed by electric chain con- 
.veyors, and the products conveyed in 
the same way to the granary or the 
bam. The manure should be treated 
so as to form a liquid, and then pumped 
or distributed on the field by electric 
devices. At present it takes fifteen men 
■ to clean, feed and milk 150 cows; elec¬ 
tricity could do it with three. 

A Wonderful Drinking-Trough 

There is one farm we hear of which 
does not deserve the criticism of Mr. 
Matthews. It is at Lenton, in Notting¬ 
ham, and is owned by the Prince of 
Wales. One of the things on this farm 
is a very remarkable drinking-trough 
for cattle. Any animal drinking at this 
trough can, by pressing its muzzle on a 
flange, cause fresh water to flow into 
the trough, and this will be automatic¬ 
ally shut off when it has finished. 

If any of these wonderful things done 
by electrical engineers can be likened to 
magic it must be the wireless beacon 
station on Round Island, an island of 
the Scilly Group. On this island is to 
be found an amazing collection of wire¬ 
less devices. 

The wireless beacon is, of course, well 
known. _ It is a machine which sends a 
wireless' signal at regular intervals 
rather like the beam from a lighthouse, 
and any ship fitted with direction¬ 
finding apparatus is able, in fog, to find 
its exact position from these signals. 

The Master Clock 

What is so wonderful in this station 
on Round Island is the number of de¬ 
vices which have been made in order 
that any failure of the mechanical parts 
should not interfere with the sending 
out of signals to those at sea. The 
beacon transmitter is automatically 
controlled by a master clock, so as to 
transmit the signals at regular intervals. 
The electricity for sending the wireless 
signals is_ provided by a battery which 
runs the station for twelve hours. When 
this battery is exhausted it automatic¬ 
ally starts up an engine which charges 
it up again, and when.it is fully charged 
the engine is automatically stopped. 

Wireless Beacons 

Moreover, if the first engine fails to 
start the battery' is automatically 
switched on to another dynamo, driven 
by another engine, ^and if the second 
engine should fail to start the plant 
switches itself off and rings a bell to 
warn the keeper of the lighthouse. 

It may almost be said that this 
wonderful beacon station carries out by 
electricity, and without human aid, the 
work of half a dozen men—carries it 
out faithfully and punctually so that the 
fog signals are sent out with such cer¬ 
tainty that the shipping for miles round 
is made perfectly safe. Many more 
wireless beacons of the same type are 
to be established on dangerous islands 
.by Trinity House, and our navigators 
will be under deeper and deeper obliga¬ 
tions to the Marconi Company. 


A LIVING GAME 
OF DRAUGHTS 

Curious Spectacle 

AN AFTERNOON IN Aft ANCIENT 
HOME OF KINGS 

The ancient town of Compiegne, about 
fifty miles north of Paris, once a favourite 
residence of French kings, and famous 
for its feasts, has lately interested itself 
in trying to start a new kind of spectacle. 
That it failed was due only to the stress 
of this year's changeable weather. 

Compiegne has a famous palace, with 
a park and a forest, and in the park, 
amid flower-beds and magnificent trees, 
on a grassy space, a huge draughts- 
board had been marked out, with white 
and black squares. Here two great 
champions of the game of draughts, 
M. Fabre of France and M. de Jongh of 
Holland, were to play each other before 
an admiring crowd. 

French Draughts 

The game as played on the Continent 
differs from the English game. We play 
with 24 pieces, 12 on each side, on a 
draughts-board of 64 squares. The 
French play with 40 pieces, 20 a side, 
on a board of a hundred squares, and 
their pieces move either forward or 
backward. In the Compiegne park the 
black playing pieces were represented by 
twenty boys in black, and the white 
pieces by twenty girls in white. 

It was a jolly show, and greatly did 
the children enjoy being moved from 
square to square as the game went on 
under the orders of the two champions. 

Yet even in this gay scene there were 
tears. For at draughts the removal of 
pieces from the board is rapid as the 
game proceeds, and some of the small 
girls wept as they were taken, and re-, 
moved from the field of play. 

A Sudden Shower- 

But it was, on the whole, a happy 
spectacle till one of the fierce summer 
showers so well known this year swept 
over the scene, and with one accord the 
forty pieces, boys arid girls,. deserted 
their squares and scampered at their 
best speed to the shelter of the trees. 

So the game ended, for, though the 
weather cleared, no one could remember 
in the mix-up of the game on which 
square each boy or girl was standing 
when the rain dashed down upon them 
and drove them helter-skelter to shelter. 
Clearly draughts is a difficult game if all 
the pieces are to be alive. 

Chess has often been played with live 
kings and queens and knights and 
bishops on an open-air space; but 
draughts more rarely, and probably 
never with such an ending as in the 
historic park of Compiegne. 


POLLY HERSELF AGAIN 
A True Story 

A sickly parrot which was apparently 
able to diagnose its own disease has 
just been treated by the People’s Dis¬ 
pensary fpr Sick Animals. Its owner, 
a sailor on shore leave, tried to tell the 
official in charge that the bird had been 
drooping for days and had refused its 
food ; but the parrot kept interrupting 
with the words, " Cold on the chest.” 

Examination proved' that the bird 
was right! " Cold on the chest ” 

exactly described its malady. After a 
few doses of medicine, and a diet forti¬ 
fied with such delicacies as chopped 
banana and small pieces of hard-boiled 
egg, the parrot was itself again. 


PEACE FOR A HUNTED STAG 

The stag which escaped from its 
hunters by taking refuge in the sea near 
Rye three and a half years ago, and was 
rescued by a French boat and landed 
at Etaples, has now died. It was 
allowed to live in peace on a French 
estate, and a description of its life was 
given not long ago in the C.N. 


A GENTLEMAN DOWN 
CAMBERWELL WAY 

THE COSTER’S GOLDEN 
DEED 

How He Remembers People 
Who Were Kind to Him 

THE OLD BOTTLES 

The hop-pickers are down in the 
Kentish fields for their annual working 
holiday, and may the weather be kind 
to them. 

May it be specially kind to a certain 
husky gentleman from “ down Camber¬ 
well way.” For he was badly gassed 
during the war, and wet and cold are 
deadly to his voice,, which is the chief 
asset in his profession as a costermonger. 

He has gone to his usual place in the 
hopfields, where they have known him 
for years, somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mailing, and, poor fellow, he has 
not gone empty-handed. In his humble 
way he is a public benefactor, this honest 
coster broken in the war. 

Any Old Lumber 

His secret came out by accident the 
other day. It was too late in the year for 
the season of his great cry, " Roots for 
your garden, all a-growing, all a-blow- 
ing ” ; so his song was changed to the 
less romantic “ I’ll buy any old lumber,” 
and. he was in decidedly weak voice, 
pinched in the cheeks, ’ and not at all 
bright of eye. - 

He was called to a house where he has 
long been known and respected. You 
have to call him, for he is rather a proud, 
independent fellow, who would. never 
knock uninvited at a door, nor so much 
as peep up the garden at your window 
did he not know that a friendly smile 
awaited him. 

“ Somefink crool, ain’t - it, sir ? ” he 
said as he tightened his threadbare 
jacket over his chest to guard against a 
howling north-west wind. 

Collecting Bottles 

There’s nothing worth calling you 
for,” he was told, “ except these medi¬ 
cine bottles, which, as they cost money, 
might bring you in a trifle if you care to 
take them away.” 

" Ah, you couldn’t give me nuffink to 
please me more, sir, he answered with 
rusty heartiness. “ I collects medicine 
bottles all the year round.” 

“ Collect them ! . As a hobby ? " 

" No, sir ; I takes ’em down to the 
hopfield for the hospital. They’ve been 
very kind to me since I was gassed ; 
they’re very kind to all on us. So, as I 
can’t do more, I collect medicine bottles 
and takes ’em down wiv me, and they’re 
very glad to have ’em. They use ’em 
for the pickers who wants medicine.” 

Helping the Hospital 

" You’re a really, good fellow ! " 

V Oh, I don’t know about that, sir ; 
I know they’re very kind to all of us, and 
the bottles and the' collecting-box is my 
little bit in return.” 

" What collecting-box is that ? ” 

” Well, lots of people comes down on 
Sundays to see us, so I takes out a box 
and stands at the cross roads and collects 
for the hospital each Sunday I’m there. 
It all helps a little, don’t it, sir ? ” 

Such is the gassed coster’s annual 
offering of remembrance. A present 
gained by a year of kindly thought and 
labour, capped by service on the only 
day of leisure he has while the picking 
season is in progress. A blessing on his 
bottles and his benevolence, and may he 
have sunshine and satisfaction to crown 
his modest labours, and a new gift of 
voice and easy breathing when he and 
his fine sleek pony take up their task 
again in London’s chilling streets. 


September 24 , 1927 

A PILOT WHO COULD 
NOT SEE HIS PLANE 

A Remarkable Experience 

AUTOMATIC STEERING 

Some remarkable tests have just been 
carried out near Paris in the guiding of 
aeroplanes by electricity. A man has 
guided an aeroplane blindfold. 

The method has already proved of 
great help in shipping. A wire is laid 
along the sea or river bottom, and 
signals are sent out from it which can be 
picked up by a navigator in a ship. As 
long as the ship is steered so as to follow 
the wire it will be safely piloted. 

Something of the same kind has been 
attempted during the last year or two 
for aeroplanes, a wireless signal being 
sent out constantly from, the ground, 
and the signal being listened for in the 
aeroplane. If the aeroplane strays to 
one side of the wire beneath it the signals 
are instantly heard loudly in the tele¬ 
phones'; as soon as it is steered back 
over the wire the signals cease to be heard. 

So successfully has this method of 
guiding aircraft been worked up that 
an aeroplane was actually guided the 
other day by a blindfold pilot, who 
steered his machine simply by listening, 
and thus kept his path immediately 
above the wires. The object of the 
system is, of course, to make flying 
safer in foggy weather and in difficult 
places at night. 


THINGS SAID 

There is nothing like English rain. 

An American visitor 

We must not grow any bigger for.fear 
our limbs should snap. Dr. G. P. Bidder 
Have you seen my umbrella ? I left, 
it in the bus. A Woman 

Safety can only be reached by 
dangerous paths. Sir Sefton Brancker . 

Many people cling to the idea that to 
go to bed they must go upstairs. 

A Builder 

We make the best goods and display 
them as if they were the worst. 

Sir Charles Higham 

Too much fame is given to criminals 
and swindlers and players of games. 

President of Trade Union Congress 
There’s nothing I like so much as two 
clever men talking to each other. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw 

Farming is lagging behind all other,, 
industries in using electric power. 

Mr. Borlase Matthews 
Humanity would shrivel in another 
war like grass before a prairie fire. 

Mr. George Hichs 

Those who are paupers in spirit will 
build nothing but the poorhouse. 

Mr. Baldwin 

For 27 years I hhve lived hundreds of 
miles from civilisation and have been 
happy: Dr. S. M. Stewart 

On a 7000-miles tour through the 
British Isles I have not had one dis¬ 
courteous word. An American 

We are not the highest beings in 
Creation. We are only the highest on 
this planet. Sir Oliver Lodge 

If you killed yourself it might not be 
a great loss, but unfortunately you kill 
better men. Coroner to a motor-cyclist 
The best thing that could happen to 
the fish trade would be tor the herring to 
win back its popularity. A, Fishmonger 
. I never had any ambition to be 
wealthy. .1 just wanted to make a suer 
cess in business. An American millionaire 
The ideal paradise is where distress 
is at the ebb, and sunshine, good cheer, 
and happiness are at the flood. 

A Professor at the Population Conference 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 

GRAVE 

WHAT WE READ IN PARIS 

A Rumour About the Sacred 
Spot of English Earth 

THE QUEER EPITAPH AT 
STRATFORD 

A certain character in fiction is made 
to exclaim, “ How do these things get 
into the papers ?■ ” and English readers 
of a recent copy of the great Paris 
journal Le Matin might be pardoned 
a similar cry of wonder and dismay. 

For in this paper our French friends 
are gravely assured that a movement is 
on foot reverently and scientifically to 
open the tolnb of Shakespeare in the 
old church at Stratford-on-Avon to 
examine the contents of the coffin. Of 
course there is not a word of truth in 
it ; no one here suggests so impious a 
desecration of this most sacred of Eng¬ 
lish sepulchres. 

Why should the French consider us 
capable of such a crime ? Because, 
the Matin says, many scholars desire to 
prove it impossible for Shakespeare’s 
immortal plays to have been written 
by the comedian who was a Stratford 
butcher’s son and lies in this modest 
tomb in Warwickshire ! 

Threat on a Tomb 

Such a design, says the French writer, 
has often been mooted, and only the 
famous menacing epitaph has kept 
inquiring hands from the grave : 

Good frond for Jesus sake forebeare 
To digg the dust cncloased heave ; 

Wise be the man that spares thes stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Shakespeare’s own composition, says 
o>ur friend. It may be so, or it may 
be that another hand composed these 
feeble lines ; legend has it that Shake¬ 
speare wrote them " to suit the capacity 
of clerks and sextons,” people of inferior 
understanding, who would be terrified 
by a threat which they could understand, 
but would be unmoved by nobler 
language, and would in a few years have 
removed the precious remains to make 
room for others. 

It is strange, says the Paris newspaper, 
that these lines have succeeded in 
protecting Shakespeare’s grave, whereas 
the Pharaohs, with all their precautions, 
failed to safeguard their mummies. 

Shakespeare’s Pen 

Now there has never been a serious 
thought of opening Shakespeare’s grave. 
The Paris newspaper is confusing 
Shakespeare with Edmund Spenser, 
w ho died several years before the prince 
of poets and was buried next to the 
tomb of Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. 
According to Camden, the hearse was 
attended by the poets of the day, and 
their mournful elegies, with the pens that 
wrote them, were thrown into the grave. 

Shakespeare was in London at the 
time, and probably, almost certainly, 
would be of the number who thus paid 
tribute to the dead singer. If that were 
the case, then his poem and his pen 
must lie beneath the stones of Spenser’s 
tomb in the Abbey today. 

There has been a suggestion that a 
search might be made in this grave for 
a possible manuscript by Shakespeare,- 
but it is not likely this will ever be done. 

ENGLAND, PLEASE COPY 
A Planetarium for Denmark 

Denmark has decided to spend £40,000 
on the purchase of a Zeiss Planetarium 
similar to the one at. Jena, which gives 
a marvellous representation of the 
heavenly bodies and their movements to 
anyone who will take the trouble to pp,y 
it a visit. The new installation will be 
at Copenhagen, and will have room for 
five hundred people. 



THE TASK THAT NEVER ENDS 


A moving platform round one of the main supp3rt3 



Looking down at the railway lines from the top of the bridge 


Hauling up a bucket of paint and a brush Man climbing on the girders at their work 

The Forth Bridge is always being painted. - It takes three years to cover the mile-long bridge 
from end to end, and then the work is begun all over again. Fifty tons of paint have to be 
Used for one painting, for the steelwork has an area of about 135 acres. These pictures, 
taken the other day, show the men at work 


AN OLD SEA 
MYSTERY 

WHAT HAPPENED TO A 
MANLESS SHIP 

The Story of Seventeen 
Hundred Barrels of Alcohol 

750 MILES WITHOUT A CREW 

For fifty years people have tried to' 
discover the truth about a mysterious 
ship found sailing the Atlantic alone. 
At last a clue has been found. 

It was on December 5, 1872, that the 
brig Dei Gratia, bound from New York 
to Gibraltar, met the brigantine Marie 
Celeste about 130 miles from Portugal. 
The captains of the two ships were 
friends, so Captain Morehouse, of the 
Dei Gratia, was greatly disturbed at 
seeing no one on deck, and, fearing that 
the crew might have been stricken with 
illness,- he boarded the ship. There was 
not a soul on board. 

Yet the deserted ship was not a 
wreck, her sails were set, and everything 
was in order. 

Ten People Vanish 

On a slate on the captain’s table were 
notes ready for copying into the log 
book. They showed that on November 25 
the ship had been north of the island 
of Santa Maria in the Azores. Since 
then she had sailed 750 miles in ten days 
'without a crew. 

There had been ten people on board ; 
not one of them was heard of again. 

What had happened ? Some people 
have thought that the ship was attacked 
by pirates, or that there was a mutiny, 
but these theories are wrong, because 
money and every sort of valuable thing 
were left behind. 

There were only'- three unusual things 
to be seen—one of the ship’s boats was 
missing, one of the covers lay wrong side 
up near the hatchway it should have 
covered, and one barrel of alcohol in 
the hold below had been broached. 

Clue to the Mystery 

There is the clue which led Air. J. G. 
Lockhart to the explanation of the 
mystery. In his new book A Great 
Sea Mystery he discounts the idea that 
the barrel was broached by a mutineer, 
and puts forward the theory that it was 
burst open by gases generated within. 
The cargo was 1700 barrels of alcohol. 
The explosion of one probably blew off 
the cover of the hatchway, and the crew 
thought the whole cargo was about to 
blow up. In their panic they launched 
a boat which may have capsized. 

No one can say. for certain what hap¬ 
pened, but of all the theories put forward 
since 1872 this seems the most reason¬ 
able, and most people will believe that 
Mr. Lockhart has solved the mystery. 

PULL DOWN THE 
TARIFF WALLS 
Plea for a United States 
of Europe 

Europe is gradually learning the secret 
of her terrible trade depression. 

The International Parliamentary Union, 
composed of Members of the Parlia¬ 
ments of all countries, has been meet¬ 
ing in Paris and hits been discussing 
tariff barriers. A German delegate 
declared that Europe ought to copy the 
example of the United States, where 
48 States had no tariff walls between 
them. A tariff, he said, .might protect 
an industry, but it favoured the forma¬ 
tion of trusts, and so increased the cost 
of living. War debts could not be paid 
without the exchange of goods. 

A French delegate enforced the same 
lesson, pointing out that America could 
never have lent France the enormous 
sums France now owes her if she had 
not sent great quantities of goods to 
France. Now she could only be repaid 
in the same way. 
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THE EARTH AND 
ITS PEOPLE 

HOW MANY CAN IT 
AFFORD? 

250 Wise Men Come Together 
to Talk It Over 

THE POPULATION 
CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 

By One Who Was There 

From their laboratories, libraries, 
and lecture platforms biologists, econo¬ 
mists, doctors, and professors have come 
from all over the world to Geneva to 
study the question of how many people 
can live in peace, health, and harmony 
on the surface of the Earth ? 

Each country and each continent has 
only a certain number of square miles ; 
and the number of people it can support 
is -therefore limited. If the -people in 
any country, or on any continent become 
so numerous that they can no longer 
live there, something- must happen to 
relieve the pressure. 

World Filling Up 

In the past many of these people 
have migrated, or catastrophes have 
befallen them. But today the possi¬ 
bilities of migrating are becoming 
fewer and fewer, for our world is filling 
up ; and setting forth to conquer new 
territory is a thing no longer done. 

Great Britain and the United States 
are the two countries most deeply 
interested in the question of population, 
as the .chairman, Sir Bernard Mallet, 
explained in his opening speech. The 
United States is interested because her 
population is made up of a mixture of 
almost all the peoples of the world, and 
Great Britain on account of the vast 
reaches of her empire and its many 
races. English and American groups, 
therefore, arranged for this first meeting 
of learned men. They hope, however, 
that an International Union will study 
the question. 

Population Limit 

No one, of course, could hope to get 
to the bottom of such a subject in four 
days of discussion, but some important 
points have come up during the con¬ 
ference. For example, the experiments 
of biologists with yeast cells, with a 
certain land of flies, and with other such 
“ populations,” have shown that their 
rise and decline runs roughly parallel 
with what is known of the rise and fall 
of human populations. Scientists have 
also found out that when one of these 
" populations ” reaches a fixed point 
at which it ceases to grow it contains 
from three to five times as many in¬ 
dividuals as it should do if each in¬ 
dividual is to lead a long and useful life. 

The size of the population at which 
each individual has his best chance is 
called the Optimum Population. It 
change?, of course, with circumstances. 
We might discover, for example, that 
the Optimum Population for a certain 
place is so many people per square mile, 
but in ten'years we may know'how 
to produce more from that soil, or to 
use more wisely what we do produce. 

Problem for 100,000 Years 

But by what measure shall this 
Optimum be judged ? Should it be 
thought of as the condition under which 
people live the longest and healthiest 
lives,, or as that under which art, 
literature, and science develop best ? 
The conference was not unanimous 
about this. Most people feel that the 
value of a man’s life is more important 
than the length of it, but values are 
difficult to measure. 

It was Dr. Natusil, of Prague, who 
put his finger on the keynote of the 
problem before this remarkable meeting. 
He said that the questions raised might 
' possibly not be solved for a hundred 
thousand years, but it was not too 
early to begin to think about them; 
We need to learn to think of the world 
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WHO IS:SARAH? 
Famous in a Day - 


FISHES WORTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD 

The British Aquarists 

BEAUTY OF THE WORLD 
OF WATER 

Those interested in aquariums have 
lately had a great opportunity of study¬ 
ing the subject, for the British Aquarists 
have been holding their annual exhibi¬ 
tion at the Polytechnic Hall in Chelsea, 
and a very fine show it w'as. 

That it was comprehensive will be 
gathered from the fact that five hundred 
tanks were needed to display the many 
creatures and plants gathered from home 
and foreign waters. 

The fish family had a great number of 
representatives, ranging from the humble 
stickleback of our ponds to the beautiful 
angel fish of the Tropics, with its wonder¬ 
ful trailing fins and quiet dignity of 
motion. The coral reefs supplied a glori¬ 
ous blaze of colour ; but for sheer beauty 
and grace it is difficult to surpass our 
familiar friend the goldfish, which was 
present in all shades from purest silver 
to deepest red, many specimens being 
worth their weight in gold. 

Then there were many queer and 
quaint creatures to be seen, among them 
the rare marbled newt from Switzerland, 
his black body richly mottled with yel¬ 
lowish-green, and the Mexican axolotyl, 
the Peter Pan of the aquatic world. 

But even if there had not been all 
these interesting creatures to see the 
exhibition would have been well worth 
a visit just for a sight of the water plants, 
some of them equalling the most graceful 
ferns, and many with wonderful flowers. 

We congratulate the Aquarists Associa¬ 
tion on the success of its efforts, and 
shall look forward to its next exhibition. 


A PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 
Boy Who Carved Out Millions 

A very old and wealthy man, Mr. 
Thomas Moullin, who had been a car¬ 
penter’s boy, died in London the other 
clay leaving behind him as a monument 
the Pearl Assurance Society which he 
had founded. 

He had not been content with plane 
and chisel, for though but. a working 
carpenter in Stepney sixty years or so 
ago, he had a mind that looked to the 
future. One who knew the old man 
well said that he could see half a century 
ahead of his time. 

In Stepney he had a lodger, Mr. Hurry, 
who was an insurance clerk. The two 
talked together, and Moullin the car¬ 
penter sought out Hurry’s friends, and 
learned from them all they could teach. 
Then at last, he unfolded his great 
project to them. There were seven of 
them altogether, and they would each 
subscribe 7 IO ° an< l found an insurance 
company for the working-man. 

He must have been a man of character, 
for he persuaded them, and the Pearl 
Assurance Company was founded with 
modest offices in the City Road. Wien 
Mr. Moullin died its capital had risen 
from £-joo to /1,500,000. Till he was 
87 Mr. Moullin worked with the company, 
and the best epitaph to him was that he 
was beloved by all who worked under him. 

Continued from the previous column 
as a source of food supply for all 
mankind, and to see that the human 
family can only live at its best when each 
region produces that which it produces 
best, and when world transportation 
and exchange are so arranged as to 
distribute the world’s goods wisety and 
well to those who need them. 

Thus has another forward step been 
taken. Some 250 of the world’s most 
thoughtful men and’ women have met 
for the first time in history to consider 
man’s common heritage, the Earth, and 
hoiv we of the human race can most 
sensibly arrange to enjoy its bounties 
without bringing loss or suffering to our 
fellows in any quarter of the globe. 


THE COW THAT MIGHT HAVE 
' SAVED THE HAY 

Who is Sarah ? - What is She' 

That all our swains commend her ? ; 

Sarah is a cow, and a weather prophet 
who has just emerged from obscurity 
into fame. Her owner has written to 
The Times, and the editor was so much 
impressed by his account of Sarah that 
he printed the letter on the middle page, 
where he prints leading articles about 
politics and letters from great men. 

Sarah’s owner said he was wondering 
whether he should cut some hay, which 
would be all the better for a little more 
sunshine, or postpone it. The papers 
and the wireless "weather forecast all 
prophesied two or three fine days, so he 
decided to wait. But his cowman said : 

" Sir, you’re wrong. Sarah says it’s 
going to rain.” 

A Weather Prophet 

Sarah, her owner explains, is a rheu¬ 
maticky cow which has previously 
shown great talent in meteorological 
prediction, and she was very lame that 
morning. But he trusted the human 
experts. And Sarah was right. 

Of course the hay was spoiled, and 
Sarah’s owner was justly punished for 
doubting a lady’s word. 

We should have thought that such a 
prophetic cow would have been invalu¬ 
able on a farm, but this short-sighted 
countryman closes his letter with these 
words : “ I wonder if the Meteorological 
Office would buy her ? Her lameness 
affects her milk yield, and her milk 
record this year is deplorably low.” 

We are afraid his offer has not been 
accepted and Sarah has. not been 
installed in an observatory,- but we do 
know that in one morning, from being 
just a cow in Wiltshire Sarah became 
famous, and a ■ topic of . conversation 
all over the British isles. Statesmen, 
bishops, dons, and doctors all smiled 
over Sarah. 


A FAMOUS FEAT DONE 
AGAIN 

Swimming the Dardanelles 

An Englishman has repeated the 
famous feat of Leander, and has swum 
the Hellespont, now known as the 
Dardanelles. 

He is Lieut.-Colonel J. Bigelow Dodge, 
D.S.O., a young man who went to work 
on a ranch in Canada when he was 
sixteen; who commanded a battalion 
at the front when he was only twenty- 
two, and who hopes to become Member of 
Parliament for Mile End. 

The distance to be swum is five miles, 
and there is an extremely strong current 
to be fought, but Colonel Dodge' did 
it within an hour. Byron swam the 
Hellespont in 1810. 

Of course the first swimmer was 
Leander, who constantly swam across 
from Abydos to Sestus for the sake of 
seeing Hero, a beautiful priestess in the 
Temple of Venus. Hero used to watch for 
him from a tower on" the'sea coast, and 
when he was drowned in a storm she 
flung herself down into the sea to perish 
with him. 

. Once it was possible to cross the 
Hellespont dryshod, for Xerxes, the 
tyrannous king of Persia, made a bridge 
of boats across it. A storm .broke the 
bridge, and Xerxes had the sea whipped 
as a punishment.. 

Colonel Dodge, too, has beaten the 
Hellespont, but in a finer sense. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Abydos ...... Ah-bi-dps 

Gujarat . . _ ; . . Goo-jah-raht 

Thebes . . . .... . Theebz 

Uranus . . . . . . U-ra-nus 

Xerxes ... . . . , Zerk-seez’ 


CLERK OF THE 
-WEATHER 

, - • • • . - t 

What He Knows 

A PEEP AT HIS FIGURES 
FOR RAINY DAYS 

It is very hard to persuade the Clerk 
of the Weather to become moved by 
the wettest of Augusts or the driest of. 
Septembers, because- he has so much 
longer a memory than most of us. 
Whatever the weather does .it has 
always done before in his records of a 
hundred years. . 

Take this. year, - for example. When 
the rain was pouring down on the 
cricket pitches and spoiling the hay- 
and the averages, young people were 
certain there never had been such a wet 
summer. But their parents remembered 
a season of 1879, which for gloom 
beat 1927 hollow. The Clerk of the 
Weather can remember far. more than 
that. He knows that in a little more 
than a century there have been fourteen 
years as bad. 

Sixteen Dry Years 

So it is with dry years. We can all - 
remember that summer , of 1921 when 
we went out to see the rain coming down 
at last in September in the roads and 
streets and could hardly believe -it,. • 
so long had it been in coming. But ■ 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year was just 
as dry, and so was 1S93. The Clerk of 
the Weather can remember sixteen such 
years in the century. 

In no way can we catch our British 
climate in any regularity, except in 
doing at some time or other what it 
has done before. But at what time it 
defies anyone to say. -It has runs of - 
wet years and runs of dry years, but 
they are even more uncertain in the- 
intervals at which 'they follow one 
another than the victories or losses , of. 
Oxford or Cambridge in the University, . 
Boat Race. 

St. Swithin Works Overtime 

- In the twentieth century London 
had its wettest year for a century in 
1903' and its driest in 1921 ; but when ■ 
the total fall of London rain in inches 
is measured in the two halves of 90 
years from 1835 to 1924 the last 45 
years show a decrease of about 43 inches, 
or nearly an inch a year. Consequently' 
it might appear that the rain falls on 
little Londoners a little less now than 
in the days of their grandparents. 

But if the records were taken a 
little farther back, even that might 
not prove true. It is impossible to trace 
any rhyme or reason in the rain; and it 
can only be said of it,.as was-said of a 
politician, that it is consistent only in 
its inconsistency. Even St. Swithin, 
after having been snubbed for a long 
time past for his failures, this year 
worked overtime. . 

COCOON HUNTERS 
Great Day in Kensington 
Gardens 

The war on insect pests in Hyde Park 
early this year, carried on by Guides and 
Scouts under the direction of the College 
of Pestology, had the happiest results. 

The routing-out of caterpillars and 
cocoons from their lurking places pre¬ 
served the trees, and the famous park 
has. never looked more beautifully 
green, or the trees more vigorous. Un¬ 
happily the campaign was not extended' 
to Kensington Gardens, and there the 
trees have been eaten practically leafless. 

We are glad to hear, therefore, that 
steps are being taken to remedy this 
state of things, and that another cocoon 
hunt is being planned. Volunteers are 
asked to muster at two o’clock on 
Saturday, October 1, at Watts’s famous 
statue of Physical Energy in Kensington 
Gardens. We are sure our Scouts and 
Guides will respond with enthusiasm. 
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Limit of icefield now 





CFYING THE ARCTIC WINTER 
Plans are being made . 
for miners fo work _• 
throughout the 1 
winter in 
Valbard, inhere i 
__ -rhaps 300X101 
ions of cogL,' 

.will be/ 
won/ 
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BENEFIT FROM A PEST 
Because of the American cotton boll 
weevils ravages there is a larger 
demand for arsenic spray,and this 
is helping English arsenic-yieldinq 
mines in Cornwall 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


AWONDERFUL SWIM 
A young Icelander lately braved 
the Arctic Oceans coldness and 
swam 12miles. On landing he was 
ramed with water from a hat spring 






■QjOiiiSia 

DANGEROUS DAYS FOR THE GEESE 
At this season the geese in Siberia are moulting befort 
_____ — their flight southward,and fall easy victims to 

*A DESTRUCTIVE CLOUDBURST W?? because of their reduced power 
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Georgetown 


The Autumnal Equinox 

On September 24 the Sun is over¬ 
head at the Equator. This is 
known as the Autumnal Equinox, 
and every place has 12 hours day 
and 12 hours night. North of the 
Equator the days will now get 
shorter and the nights longer, 
while the reverse takes place in 
the southern hemisphere. 


A 400-TON SHOVEL 
A steam-shovel weighing 
400 tons and able to excavate 
to a depth of 46 feet is to 
be used for tin-mining in 
Nigeria 


A cloudburst over the Carpathiar i _ 

"Mountains has caused rivers to burst their 
; m the Bukovina districhand many vi" 
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^THOUSANDS OF HOUSES MISSING 
* The recent floods in Gujarat having washed , 
awaythousands of houses, the Indian 
“ -ernment has been supplying the people wilt 
"Wjfeimboi) for building lemporary hh/p :* 
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EXPLORING THE BARRIER REEF 
A scientific expedition is being 
organised to study the condit ions or 
life on the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia 


Q MARAUDING LIONS IN KENYA 
Owing to the repealed daylight attacks on 
cattle by lions and leopards nearMagadi, 
• • •_ Kenya Colony, the Game Department has 
llll j employed a hunter to reduce thei r numbers 


AIR MAIL FOR BRITISH GUIANA 
British Guiana’s first official air 
mail recently left Georgetown and 
arrived at Camacusa.in the Mayaruni 
diamond fields,in just under two 
hours 


SNOW AT THE CAPE 
During a storm at Cape Town recently 
there was a heavy fall of snow, a 
very rare event / 
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AUSTRALIAS OIL DISCOVERY 
The first mineral oil found in Victoria 
has lately been obtained from a 
bore of 1229 feet at Lake Bunga in the 
Gippsland district 


W? NEW 5 
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A PRIMITIVE METHODIST 
The Cow That Went to Chapel 

While the congregation was at service 
in the Primitive Methodist Chapel at 
High Garrett, near Braintree, a cow 
came in at the door and, slowly waving 
its tail from side to side, as cows do, 
trod steadily up the aisle till it stood 
ruminating before the pulpit. 

The grown-up people were almost as 
surprised as the children .were when 
Mary brought the little lamb to school. 
A woman screamed and ran away from 
the sight of the gentle creature, and, 
lest worse should befall, one of the 
congregation led the cow unresistingly 
out of the chapel. 

It was the patient animal’s mistake, 
but a pardonable one, for the cow has 
been a member of the Christian Church 
ever since it stood by the manger at 
Bethlehem, and is it not a good Primi¬ 
tive Methodist—primitive and methodi¬ 
cal in all it does ? Thousands of artists 
have so painted it, at the Nativity; 
sculptors have carved it in the portals 
of cathedrals; and on one great cathedral 
in France, at Laon; the patient oxen, 
sculptured in stone, stand at the corners 
of the tower in memory of their services 
in dragging the stones up the hill on 
which the cathedral is built. 


THE OLD STABLE 
Jewel Comes Home Again 

A touching example of an animal’s 
love of home comes from Warwickshire. 

Though it bore the pet name of 
Jewel, a mare was sold a year ago by 
a Shuckburgh farmer to a man who 
lived eleven miles away. 

One morning not long ago the mare 
returned to her old home. She recog¬ 
nised her old owner, trotted up to him, 
rubbed her nose against him in a 
friendly fashion, and then went into her 
old stable. 

It- was night-time when the animal 
made the journey, and she had to pass 
a number of cross-roads on the way. 


THE FALL OF THE 
HIGHEST 

An Airman’s Disgrace 

A year ago the C.N: recorded with 
admiration the triumph of a French air¬ 
mail named Callizo who, climbing higher 
and higher in his plane, had surpassed 
all previous records for height above the 
Earth’s surface, including his own. 

Now we have to record that the ambi¬ 
tion of this man to claim a still loftier 
achievement has led him to falsify the 
barometric instrument on his plane which 
registered the height reached. He 
claimed through it that his machine had 
got up to 42,000 feet, higher than the 
highest mountain of the Himalayas. 

It was not true. He has been found out. 
He has been disgraced, his decorations 
were taken from him, and his former 
height records disallowed. The penalty 
is well deserved, for no act is meaner 
than that which falsifies scientific 
truth. As the old Romans said, the 
greater the man the greater the disgrace. 

218,000 HOUSES 
Catching Up 

We really are beginning at last to 
make substantial headway in catching up 
the arrears of house-building caused by 
the war. 

Apart from arrears the ordinary 
increase in population requires the 
building of 70,000 new houses every 
year, while 30,000 more have to be 
built to replace houses going out of use. 
For many years we did little more than 
build these 100,000, which only pre¬ 
vented overcrowding from getting worse, 
and did nothing to reduce it. 

But in the year ending last March we 
built 218,000, of which 64,000 were built 
without Government help, 80,000 by 
private builders with Government help, 
and 74,000 by local authorities, also 
with Government help. 


A DOG AND ITS FRIEND 
A South African Story 

The following stor; •, vouched for as 
perfectly true, comes from South Africa 
to throw some light on the question. 
Do animals think ? 

Tom Mix and Rags, a small wire- 
haired terrier and a big mongrel, were 
great friends. In a fight with a dog in 
the next street Tom Mix was badly 
beaten, and retreated crestfallen to find 
his friend Rags. Then the two went off 
together toward the street where the 
enemy of Tom Mix lived. 

Rags stayed round the corner, and 
Tom went on into the enemy’s territory. 
Soon he returned at his best pace, 
hotly pursued, and led his enemy to 
where Rags was apparently waiting for 
him. The victor now became the victim, 
for Rags amply avenged the punish¬ 
ment his little friend had received, while 
Tom Mix barked around with delight. 

To those who watched the occurrence 
it seemed a clear case of an arranged 
plan between the two friends. 

A PIG QUESTION 
Should Piggy Be in the 
Orchard ? 

Agriculturists have been hotly dis¬ 
cussing the question. It is not a matter 
of pork and apple sauce, but of keeping 
pigs in orchards. 

While theorists are divided on the 
point Mr. Sanders Spencer, a practical 
man, has written to the Press from 
St. Ives, Huntingdon, to say that piggy 
and the apple tree like birdies in the nest 
• agree, or words to that effect-. He has 
had plenty of experience, because he 
was born among apples and pigs in 
1840. Mr. Spencer adds that he can 
still wOrk hard in the garden. He is 87. 

Evidently lie knows not only how to 
keep pigs but also how to keep fit. 


THE WHITE FLAG 
A Table Napkin Makes History 

Once upon a time there was a table 
napldn which lived with its eleven 
brothers in a linen cupboard in the old 
City of Strasbourg. 

It had a very ordinary existence till 
1870; then war broke out between 
France and Germany, and Prussian 
troops marched on Strasbourg. The 
town was besieged and bombarded for 
more than six weeks. Citizens’ wives 
no longer took pride in their napery and 
silver, the air roared with the sound 
of guns, and even in the linen cupboard 
they knew that tragedy had befallen 
the town. By and by people began to 
tear up their linen to make bandages 
for the w'ounded. 

But one napkin had a different fate. 
The . garrison had been weakened by 
heavy casualties, the citizens had suf¬ 
fered beyond further endurance, and it 
seemed better to surrender than be 
taken by force. So the heroic defence 
came to an end, and a little party of 
citizens went to meet the invaders under 
a white flag. That flag was made by 
tying a napkin to a cavalry lance. 

Of course the napkin was carried 
away as one of the spoils of war, and 
it never expected to see its home again. 
But now, 57 years after the siege, it has 
been restored to the old town. There 
was a parade in the Place Kleber, where 
veterans of 1870, young men who were 
wounded in 1914, and many widows and 
orphans, gathered to welcome the tat¬ 
tered flag. It seems strange to think 
that the people should treasure this 
white flag, this sign of defeat, but 
perhaps all links with civic history 
deserve our honour. Besides, the people 
liked to think that the flag left a con¬ 
quered town and returned to a free one. 
At any rate, the streets were filled to see 
the napkin flag carried in procession to 
a museum. 

It is a strange fate for a piece of linen 
whose "destiny seemed to be only to 
protect an alderman’s waistcoat or to 
wipe a child’s fingers. 
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Changing Gear 

Ceptember is a half-and-half 
month. It is part holi¬ 
day and part school. It is part 
cricket and part football. It is 
part summer and part'autumn. 
It is the month when the swallows 
leave us. In fact, it is a month 
in which we have to change gear, 
as a motor-car driver does when 
he comes to a hill. 

It is easy enough to change 
from cricket to football, but it 
is not so easy to change from 
holiday to school. Holidays in 
the summer cover a fairly long 
time. We get out of the way of 
working at books. Instead of 
reading history we have been 
able to follow the adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, or one of the 
many clever men who always 
have adventures waiting for them 
and can catch out the most 
desperate villain. Now we have 
to put such books aside and learn 
French verb's and read Shake¬ 
speare. We have to change 
gear, and the machine is a little 
stiff and creaky. 

But a good school. is good 
company, in which there is hard 
work, but-also plenty of games 
and much comic relief. And if 
the gear has to be changed at 
the foot of the hill the hill itself 
is worth climbing. 

The real secret of enjoying 
school is to carry into it the 
spirit of the playing-field. It was 
said once of certain men that they 

Went about their gravest deeds 

Like noble boys at play. 

If we could go about our school 
work in the keen way in which 
we play cricket we should dis¬ 
cover that even the hardest 
grind can be made exciting, and 
we should welcome the return to 
the classroom. 

A good class can be a fine ad¬ 
venture, but if it is to be that we 
shall have to join in ourselves. 
The master cannot do it by him¬ 
self. But, given a master who is 
keen and a class which takes its 
work as a first-class game, the 
hour will pass like lightning. A 
lesson in history will be as ex¬ 
citing as a detective story; mathe¬ 
matics will be as full of interest 
as the inside of a motor-car. 

All this will seem to some the 
kind of talk they have heard 
from the Head times without 
number, but the way is worth 
trying ; and because a thing has 
been said many times it does not 
follow that it is not true, nor less 
true because the Head says it. 
It may be true that slackness is 
not only wrong but stupid, and 
by not being keen we may miss 
the chance of finding school en¬ 
joyable, not only in the play¬ 
ground, but in the classroom. 
Only if the classroom is to be a 
great adventure we must put 
ourselves into it as into a game. 
It is worth doing. Try it. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetw;ay House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FIEETWAY HOUSE 


Edison and Mystery 

M«- Edison has been talking again ; 

he talks much less than his 
phonograph ! 

If ever a man would be matter-of- 
fact it must surely, one would think, 
be Edison, yet in his old age, after a 
lifetime of practical doubt and a not 
too robust faith, the mystery, of things 
is ever present to his mind. 

“ How does an idea for an invention occur 
to you ? ” he was asked. 

“ 1 go at it various ways (he said). A 
real new thing, like a general. idea or a 
beautiful melody, is pulled out of space, 
a fact which is inexplicable.” 

“ When did you first begin ? ” • 

“ When I was eight. A steam-engine.” 

“ Do you invent by intuition or by reason ? ” 
“ Stored-up experience is the principal 
thing, but the key to success comes un¬ 
sought, right out of the air.” 

Is it not a truly wonderful world in 
which we live our wonderful lives ? 

® 

The Lucky Mistress 

With polished.wood and winking brass 
Her house is always gay: 

“ Your servants must be wonderful,” 
Her envious callers say. 

She answers, “ They aje trusty helps, 
Clean, willing, brisk, and bright; 

1 want no better servants than 
My left hand and my right.” 

© * 
Manners 

^ Peer has been saying that man¬ 
ners are not what they were. 
Country people do not curtsey and 
bare their heads as they used, but we 
do not think that manners are really 
bad today. In twenty-four hours we 
saw three proofs of that' graciousness 
which is the heart of good manners. 

A shabby old woman dropped some parcels, 
and an errand-boy ran across the road to pick 
them up for her. 

A man on a bus put out his cigarette lest 
the smoke should blow in the eyes of some 
ladies who took the seat behird. 

A ragged little girl lost her hat, and a 
stranger chased it down the read for her. 

Kindness and courtesy seem to meet 
us at every turn. Has not the Earl of 
Athlone presented two silver cups to 
the Great Western Railway employees 
as a token of gratitude for the courtesy 
he has always received lrom railway 
porters and guards ? 

We do not think that rudeness, 
which is really selfishness, is more 
prevalent now than eighty years ago. 
© 

She Washes Her Face 

I thought you ugly once, but now 
What change is taking place ? 

Down to your chin from your broad 
brow 

Something transforms your face. 

Your eyes have grown quite bright 
and clear, 

Your cheek a fairer hue; 

Your wrinkles have all gone, my dear. 
What is it changing you ? 

Aha! the truth to me is plain.: 

In dirt you find disgrace, 

And so, with many showers of rain, 
London, you wash your face! 

London Girl 


Happentry 

W E have pleasure in presenting a 
new word to our readers. An 
old mariner has made it, a wise old 
seaman spending his old age in the 
harbour of a seaport town. Asked 
whether it would rain the next day, he 
said: “ Well, I dunno, it mought 

happen to rain and it mought happen 
not to rain ; and there’s as much to 
be set on happentry as on certainty.” 
© 

Tip-Cat 

^pHE Labour Party is found fault with 
for being a class Party. It would 
be worse if it were a no class one. 

0 

puns become women, declares a 
fashion writer. So that accounts 
for some of them. 

0 

Phere is a lot of good in the average 
man. Anyhow, tax-collectors get 
a good lot out of him. 

A bov of seven at Romford recites his own 
poetry. Hard lines for somebody. 

0 

gE your own centre, we are advised, 
but not your own circumference. 

And don’t let 
anybody else get 
round you. 

0 

Advertisers 
not only an- 
ticipate, they 
create wants. 
That’s why many 
of us are so 
needy. 

0 

Praising a new 
vocalist, the 
critics say she 
has the voice of a lark. She denies, 
however, that any audience ever gave 
her the bird 

. V * 0 

Young men, an essayist writes, are 
not such a bad lot.- Though, as 
usual, you find the best on top. 

0 

pnE lives of pawnbrokers, according 
to one of them, are not all lavender. 
Otherwise we might get them for a 
penny a bunch. 

0 

J^ost people do not want to think for 
themselves. They only want to 
think of themselves. 

© 

Cheering Up the Cow 

^ND is there really nothing new under 
the Sun ? Yes; there seems to be. 
News comes from America that cows 
give more milk when they hear music ! 
Music indeed hath charms. 

It is a relief to hear that a learned 
professor decides that it is not neces¬ 
sary to keep, the cow in the concert 
room ! All the experimenters did was 
to arrange that music should be 
played during the milking, with the 
invariable result that the animals 
being milked yielded more milk with 
music than without it. 

Shall we hear that all the young 
Hodges are learning the fiddle ? They 
could hardly wheel the piano across 
the farmyard to the cowsheds. 


Peter Puck 
Wants lo Know 



If laundry directors 
sit on an ironing 
board 


The City Beautiful 

"VY/ide is the world and men may 
vv roam 

To far lands, to sunny lands, and 
build them a home. 

Wide is the world and full of 
wandering feet. 

I hear them, the hurried ones, 
the eager ones, the- fleet ! 

M y feet may wander, my feet may 
go ) 

Lovely things and strange things, 
more than I can know, 

Beckon me from far lands, beckon 
from the west, 

Call my feet to follow them ; they 
will not let me rest ! 

o, little Island ! London my 
home ! 

In the east or in the west, back 
to thee I come, 

Dreaming of thy blue dusks in 
some other land 

And the spilt flames in the river 
and the far lights in the Strand. 

/\nd . frail. and shimmering twi¬ 
lights in Trafalgar Square, 

And Nelson in a blue mist keep¬ 
ing vigil there. 

I must come for blessing when 
the evening falls 
Shedding smoky turquoise on the 
grey dome of St. Paul’s. 

Flora Sandstiom 

© 

Little Ting 

Tt is hard for us to understand what 
a Chinese child is like. Does he 
feel as English children do ? We wish 
we knew, and there comes very little 
news about them. 

But we have been, learning about a 
certain Ting Niu Ssu, aged nine. He 
was captured by bandits in 1925, 
and was kept on board a river-boat to 
wait on them. His mother, brothers, 
and sisters were very poor, and could, 
not afford to send the ransom the 
brigands demanded. 

But Ting was very gay, and 
scampered about the boat obeying 
orders. At night he grew sleepy, for he 
had got up early and had been at work, 
all day*; but the- bandits would not let 
him sleep. First he must amuse them 
by telling them stories of his . home, 
poor little fellow. He must recite the. 
nursery rhymes his mother had taught 
him. The small man did his very best, 
and would keep going for two hours. 
An American doctor, also a captive, 
who writes to tell us about Ting (and 
remember all this happened only the 
other day !) exclaims, “ I marvelled 
at his memory and understanding; 
I envied him his good nature and 
cheerful spirit.” 

It is good to hear that when the 
bandits were chased and were obliged 
to bolt ashore, and to undertake long 
marches, they realised that little Ting 
could never do the walks, brave and 
plucky though he was ; so they told 
the dauntless child that he might hail 
any passing fisherman and go home. 

Most thoroughly he deserved his 
freedom. We like to think that the 
gallant child is safe at home now with 
other children, and with a mother who 
knows all about the proper time for bed. 
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Little Cudjo with the Big Memory 


ARE WE MOVING 
TOO FAST ? 

A BISHOP SETS US 
THINKING 

What Shall We Gain if We 
Know All and Lose Our Soul ? 

KNOWLEDGE AND HAPPINESS 

The Bishop of Ripon stirred a deep note 
of interest in his sermon to the scientists of 
the British Association at Leeds. 

Many of his hearers, and many more beyond 
tris voice, have probably asked themselves at 
times if Man is not advancing too far on one 
side and too little on the other. 

Could we not have a truce for a few years 
with new knowledge ? the Bishop seemed to ask. 

Amid the greatest triumphs ever won 
by Man’s mind over his environment 
(said Dr. Burroughs) we are desperately 
uneasy about the human future because 
Man has so little knowledge or control 
of himself. Man’s body has gone on 
growing while his soul has largely stood 
still or gone back ; and until the dis¬ 
proportion has somehow been rectified 
Man cannot feel safe. He will remain 
his own worst enemy, and the very great¬ 
ness of his recent achievement will make 
his ruin more certain and complete. 

Who Can Save Man ? 

Amid all our new discoveries do we 
not sometimes seem to have lost our 
sense of direction ? Is it not obvious 
that the amazing powers bestowed on 
us by science will represent a plus 
or a minus quantity in the ultimate 
addings up, according to the mental, 
moral, and spiritual outlook of those into 
whose hands they are entrusted ? 

Unless we are making parallel pro¬ 
gress toward the moral and spiritual 
supremacy, dare we go on enhancing 
Alan's body without some sure hope of 
saving his soul ? If we want a saving, 
inspiring, elevating influence on per¬ 
sonality, can it come from anything less 
or lower than personality itself ? Who 
can save Man but a personal God ? 

The Universe as Spirit 

Science has tried to think of the 
Universe as matter -working mechanic¬ 
ally, and, except for purely practical 
purposes, has had to give up the world¬ 
view of Nature as organic throughout. 
But now we have to try, in Professor 
Haldane’s words, to think of the Universe 
as personality, as spirit, expressing itself 
through an organism which for con¬ 
venience we may still call material, 
even as each individual’s ego functions 
through an individual body. 

What is this but a coming back to the 
opening of the old Greek creed : “ I 

believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven amd earth, and of all 
things visible and invisible ” ? 

Where Shall Wisdom Be Found ? 

After all, we could get on very happily 
if aviation, wireless, and television ad¬ 
vanced no farther, disappointing as it 
would be for those whose life work has 
lain in such fields. Dare I even suggest, 
at the risk of being lynched by some of 
my hearers, that the sum of human 
happiness outside scientific circles would 
not necessarily be reduced if for ten 
years every physical and chemical 
laboratory were closed and the patient 
and resourceful energy displayed in 
them transferred to recovering the lost 
art of getting on together and making 
ends meet in the scale of human life ? 

Much, of course, we should lose by 
this universal scientific holiday. We 
should possibly miss new forms of com¬ 
fort and convenience, new means of 
making more money for the few at the 
cost of less work for the many, and a 
right curiosity on many points would go 
unsatisfied for a time ; but human hap¬ 
piness would not necessarily suffer. 

Today, as in the time of Job, the cry 
goes up from a world that is glutted 
with knowledge of a sort : Where shall 
wisdom be found, and where is the place 
of understanding ? 


A t Accra on the West Coast of Africa, 

■ where once they shipped slaves, is a 
Teacher’s Training College where now 
they are training young Africans to 
become good Africans. 

It has now been making teachers of 
them for four years, and many are the 
triumphs among the students, who 
fasten on knowledge because they know 
it means power. 

One of the prize pupils is young Cudjo, 
who swallows every kind of knowledge 
that is set before him and then asks 
for more. One of his teachers, Mr. 
Young, gave to English students of 
education a most entertaining account 
of this little West African’s consuming 
appetite for facts. Nothing comes amiss 
to him. He collects information like 
an American tourist, and his .elastic 
memory enables him to learn everything 


Here is a letter from Fiona Davidson, ten 
years old, who lives in Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa, and reads the C.N. It is so good 
that it deserves to be read everywhere/just 
as it was written. 

We have not met with a better illustration 
of how animals, some strong like the lion and 
some timid like the buck, learn to understand 
when people will not hurt them, and them¬ 
selves cease to be dangerous. 

M y daddy has a coffee estate on the 
foothills of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
Every week I read the C.N., and I 
thought you might like to hear of what 
I saw last week. 

I went to Nairobi with Aunt Helen 
and the Commander on the motor- 
lorry. We left Nairobi at night on our 
way back. We reached the Athi Plains, 
which is a game reserve, after midnight, 
and we were very sleepy till the Com¬ 
mander said, “ What’s that walking on 
the road ? ” “ Where ? ’’ asked Aunt 


and forget nothing that he has learned. 
Cudjo knows all the rules of English 
grammar, but he can chat in English 
as if he had been born in London. He 
can quote the English poets and he 
knows the Bible. But his devouring 
mind does not stop at English. He 
knows the Greek declensions and can 
trip through the Greek irregular verbs. 

There is plenty of work to be mastered 
by any conscientious student at Accra 
Teacher’s Training College, but Cudjo 
has persuaded one of the masters to 
coach him specially in science, and in 
his odd moments he is getting up Latin 
on the quiet. 

In time Cudjo is to become a teacher 
of other African boys, and then what a 
terror his memory will be to them, 
for his mind is a diary, a notebook, and 
a shorthand report in one. 


Helen and I. “ It’s a leopard,” said the 
Commander. “ It’s a hyena,” said 
Aunt Helen. “ No; it’s a lioness,” 
said I. 

The Commander slowed down, and 
suddenly two huge maned lions and two 
nearly full-grown cubs got up out of the 
grass and joined the lioness. 

Old Mr. Lion walked out on the road, 
stretched himself, and lay down to 
sleep, lying across the road ! 

We hooted and buzzed, and raced the 
engine for twenty minutes, and then he 
got up and all five walked away into the 
grass. They were not the least bit 
frightened, because no one ever shoots 
them, for it is a Game Reserve. 

The buck are very tame, too, and 
stand beside the road and watch the 
motor-cars go past. 

My kind regards to Peter Puck, and 
ask him what he would do if he met 
five lions on the road. 
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THE LEAGUE 

A CENTRE OR A SIDE 
SHOW? 

Is It to Be the Platform of the 
World or Not ? 

WHAT LORD CECIL’S 
RESIGNATION MEANS 

Dy Our League Correspondent 

The Assembly of the League’of Nations 
met for its eighth regular session on the 
first Monday of September, and Geneva 
followed its usual custom of providing 
good weather for that important date. 

. The programme of the meeting is 
always arranged some weeks before¬ 
hand and circulated to all member 
States so that even the most distant 
may have time to digest it and to. add 
any urgent matter that may arise. 

This year nothing of outstanding 
interest found a place among the items, 
and just the usual supervision of.the 
work of the past twelve months was 
anticipated, combined with a push for¬ 
ward along each of the various lines 
already marked out. 

A Very Serious Question 

But at the last moment something 
unexpected happened. Our strongest 
and most sincere supporter of the League 
and the most devoted worker in and for 
it, Lord Cecil, felt that he could not 
represent our Government at Geneva 
and so resigned his position. 

This courageous action, preceded a 
few weeks before by a similar act on the 
part of a French delegate, raised a very 
serious question. 

Briefly, Lord Cecil is sure that 
countries that have signed the Covenant 
ought to make the League a true centre 
of all international life and not a mere 
side-show ; that they should place it 
first and foremost in international affairs 
and not use it merely when convenience 
requires. The Covenant was meant to 
show a new way of conducting world 
affairs openly, honourably, and as the 
only method of bringing peace. 

It is an unhappy- fact that some 
countries seem to have lost sight of this, 
and have gone back to the old methods 
of secret diplomacy, the domination of 
great Powers over weak ones, which 
proved so disastrous before the war. 
There are many leaders of thought in 
our country who feel that Great Britain 
is one of the worst offenders in this way, 
and Lord Cecil’s resignation is a protest 
against it. 

What Has Been Lost 

Only when the Assembly has closed 
shall we be able to tell whether this pro¬ 
test has had some immediate effect. 
The Assembly platform was intended to 
be a forum for the free discussion of 
general international questions. In the 
last sessions the debates have lost much 
of this free quality, the delegates being 
more strictly bound by the instructions 
of their Governments. 

The Assembly, too, was essentially a 
body to draw up world-wide treaties, 
carefully working out each clause step 
by step. A great blow was given to this 
powe'r when the Locarno Treaty intro¬ 
duced the method of partial agreements 
outside the League. 

Other events could be recounted 
which have caused great uneasiness to 
those who would put the League at the 
centre of the. life of the world as the 
surest way to peace. It may be that this 
September will prove to be of the ut¬ 
most importance. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON . 

South Kensington Natural History 
Museum had in 1880 just over a million 
specimens, in 1895 just over two millions, 
in 1904 just over three millions ; while 
today the number is mounting rapidly 
toward seven millions. There will soon 
be one exhibit for every Londoner- 


THE LIFEBOAT’S BIG SPLASH 



When the crew of the Newquay lifeboat practise launching their boat, as shown here, a 
crowd of holiday-makers always gathers to watch the big splash as the boat strikes the water. 
The lifeboat gathers considerable speed on its short run down the slipway 


Five Lions on the road 
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SHALL WE LOSE 
THE MONTHS ? 

AN IDEA BEFORE THE 
LEAGUE 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Could We Have a Week of 
Fiye Days Instead of Seven ? 

WHAT TO DO WITH OUR 
CLUMSY CALENDARS 

We are threatened with the loss of 
proud pied April, the merry month of 
May, the leafy month of June, and 
drear-hearted December. Their brother 
and sister months may be abolished 
too, and then a thousand famous 
passages in English poetry will become 
meaningless. 

The thought is an alarming one, for 
we would not willingly lose even that 
rather unpopular- month so well de¬ 
scribed by Thomas Hood : 

No-warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member; 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 

No vernber! 

Many Proposals 

The proposal to abolish the months 
conies from Yugo-Slavia, and is one of 
the many suggestions put before the 
League of Nations Special Commission 
of Inquiry into Calendar Reform. 
Among others is a proposal to divide 
the year up into weeks of five days each 
instead of seven, and to make every fifth 
day’ a holiday : this suggestion comes 
from France-. 

An Englishman, Lord Desborougli, 
recommends that Easter should be 
fixed, and suggests that the second 
Sunday in April would be the best date 
for the festival. These ideas and 
many others are to be found in a docu¬ 
ment just issued by the Commission. 

It seems to be generally' agreed that 
the present way of dividing up the year 
is inconvenient, and so some change is 
almost sure to be made ; but it will be 
a long time before one is found which 
satisfies everyone. England, we are 
sure, will cling to the habit of dividing 
the year into months, come what may, 
if only for the sake of her poets. 

The Clock and the Calendar 

But it must not be imagined that a 
proposal which strikes us as fantastic 
will never be adopted. We once thought 
it was a fantastic idea to put on the 
clocks and gain an hour’s extra sun¬ 
light ; some people even thought it 
wicked. ■ Miss Marie Corelli would never 
recognise Summer Time; when she sent 
friends an invitation she always men¬ 
tioned the hour and added " God’s time." 

Another sweeping change was the 
re-numbering of the hours in France. 
After 12 o’clock noon other people 
begin to count afresh ; but while the 
tourist’s watch tells him it is one o’clock 
the official French time is thirteen 
o’clock ; and so it goes on till midnight, 
twenty-four o’clock. 

Having reformed the clock, we shall 
surely go on to reform the calendar, 
and the only thing in doubt is hbw it 
shall be done. 

BLUE TAIL LIGHTS? 
What the Tanks Find 

Rear-lights are always red, for red 
means danger. . 

But it has been suggested that the 
Tank Corps should adopt blue tail-lights. 

When a column of these slow-but-sure 
vehicles is creeping through the night 
the driver of each tank has to watch 
the tail-light of the one ahead for hours, 
and a bright red light leads to eye-strain. 
The Navy has already proved that a 
blue light is less trying. 

For ordinary’ fast-moving traffic, how¬ 
ever, the red danger signal is best. 


1 Mr. Andrew Waugh, who has died at 
Hawick, worked for one firm 72 years. 

The Colwym Bay Council has refused 
to allow Sunday trams or buses. > 

Jerusalem has just started its first 
taxi-cab. 

Two swans have attacked a terrier on 
the river bank at Oxford and killed it. 

Leeds University has received an 
anonymous gift of £100,000. 

A small gold elephant has been dug up 
in the Palace of Cadmus at Thebes. 

Canberra’s Last Blackfellow 

The last Blackfellow of Canberra, the 
new Australian capital, has died aged 
90. He was known as King Billy. 

Honey in a Church Roof 

A hundred pounds of honeycomb has 
been removed from the roof of the 
Church at West Deeping, Lincolnshire. 

A Viper in a Car 

A Manchester tourist was horrified to 
find a viper a yard long under the seat 
of his car. 

A Girl Swims Across the Humber 

A Hull policeman s daughter, Alice 
Blowman, has swum the four miles 
across the Humber in 2 hours 10 minutes. 

Another Channel Record 

The Channel has been crossed in a 
17-foot boat by a young Englishman, 
Mr. Copley Calvert. 

A Big Litter 

A litter of 26 pigs, born on a farm 
near Melton Mowbray, is said to be a 
record for England. 

Cowherd to Librarian 

Dr. James Maitland Anderson, Librar¬ 
ian of St. Andrews University, who 
has just died, began life as a cowherd. 

Bu 3 Driver in a Bathing Suit 

When a bus was marooned by floods 
in Lingdale, Yorkshire, the driver 
changed into a bathing-suit and carried 
his passengers to dry land. 

His Pipe 

A British workman the other day 
dived into a canal and saved a drowning 
boy. After the rescue he still held in his 
mouth the pipe he had been smoking. 

First to Swim the Bristol Channel 

The Bristol Channel has been swum 
for the first time. Miss Kathleen Thomas 
having accomplished the feat in 7 hours 
20 minutes. 

Darwin’s Home for the Nation 

The old home of Charles Darwin at 
Downe, in Kent, has been bought for 
the nation by Dr. George Buckston 
Browne. 

Dog as Witness 

In Nottingham not long ago a dog 
sat on the table for the magistrates 
to judge whether he was fierce and 
likely to cause a quarrel. 

Idle Men of Three Nations 

Germany’s unemployed have dropped 
from 576,000 to 478,000 in four weeks, 
France has only 15,000 unemployed, 
while Britain has a million. 

Bare Arms ill Church 

The vicar of the principal church in 
St. Malo has issued a notice, printed in 
English and French, asking girls and 
women not to come to the services 
with bare arms. 


THE SIX STONES OF 
WHITEHALL 
Experiment on a Roof 

High on the roof of a Government 
building in Whitehall have been erected 
fourteen piers of stone. 

It would be difficult to guess their 
purpose from their appearance. They 
are part of an experiment. The piers 
are built of six kinds of stone, and 
different kinds of chemical preserva¬ 
tives have been used on them. 

Stones and preservatives are being 
examined at frequent intervals, and it is 
hoped as a result to learn what are the 
best stone and the best preservative to 
resist the atmosphere of London. 


Life saved by a 
Plane 

Operating Theatre in 
the Sky 

A new friend has been won for Britain 
in Mesopotamia. He is a chief, and his 
goodwill is a thing to be prized. 

Not long ago he fell ill, and it soon 
became apparent that he had an acute 
attack of appendicitis. To operate in a 
tent in the desert would be, in all likeli¬ 
hood, to kill the patient. Yet the sick 
man could not have lasted while men 
trudged over the sands with him on the 
long journey to a European hospital. 

His life was saved by an aeroplane 
which rushed him to Basra just in time 
for an emergency operation, and now 
he says that the ways of the British are 
good ways. 

Flying Ambulances 

A fleet of air ambulances like the one 
which carried him is now being con¬ 
structed for use in the outposts of the 
Empire. Each machine will be fitted 
with two 450 h.p. engines, and will 
travel about two miles a minute. 

There will be tubes of oxygen and 
complete surgical outfits on board, so 
that if necessary a doctor could operate 
in the machine itself. The main duty 
of the flying ambulances, however, will 
be to rush men from desert and moun¬ 
tain-top to a base hospital. 

R.A.F. pilots will fly these ambu¬ 
lances, which will bear the Red Cross. 
Hitherto the Air Force has had its 
eagles of war; now it has its doves of 
peace, with healing in their wings. 

THE CAT IN THE LANE 
A Motor-Car Story 

A Surrey reader sends us a fine story 
of the bravery of a mother cat. 

We were motoring (she writes) down 
a narrow lane in Somerset when we 
were obliged to pull up, for a cat refused 
to move from the middle of the road, 
and to pass her was impossible. Hoot¬ 
ing and hissing at her were in vain. 

Then, glancing a few yards ahead, we 
saw the reason for her behaviour. Two 
or three kittens were playing in the lane, 
quite oblivious of danger. It was not 
%ntil she saw them scamper to the hedge 
at the side that she allowed us to go on 
by joining them there. 

We thought her behaviour a striking 
instance of animal bravery, affection, 
and intelligence. 


THE CHILDREN’S LEAGUE 
OF PEACE 

Half a Million Medals About 
the World 

In reference to a recent C.N. article 
on a suggested Children’s League of 
Peace, we are reminded of an existing 
Peace League, which has circulated 
half a million of its medals in many parts 
of the world, among young members 
who are pledged to pray every morning 
and evening that they may be lovers of 
peace and goodwill like the Prince of 
Peace Himself. 

The League was started three years 
ago by our old friend Mr. John Kyte 
Collett, of Penarth, South Wales, a 
retired Cardiff tradesman now- over 
92. Any child making the pledge of 
prayer receives a handsome card of 
membership and a medal. 

The success of the League has been 
remarkable. Its appeal is to all who 
think the great hope of the world is to 
be found in the spread of the spirit of 
Jesus. No financial help has ever been 
asked for, yet the work goes on with 
ever-increasing influence. 

The C.N. has great pleasure in drawing 
attention to this movement, so wholly 
in accord with its own aims. 


AULD IRELAND’S 
OLD STORY 

HUNTERS OF SLIGO 

Tools They Used Perhaps a 
Hundred Thousand Years Ago 

A NEW FACT IN IRISH HISTORY 

There has lately been announced 
the discovery of some interesting tools 
of Stone Age Man in Ireland by Mr. 
J. P. T. BUrchell. 

Along the Sligo coast at Rosse’s Point 
the cliff is composed of limestone, 
and at one place Mr. Burchell found the 
remains of a rock shelter such as was 
always a favourite dwelling-place of 
prehistoric man. The roof of this shelter 
had fallen in, and underneath the 
great blocks of rock were found a 
hundred massive flakes and implements, 
evidently made by the Stone Age 
hunters of Sligo about a hundred 
thousand years ago. 

Embedded in Boulder Clay 

' Above the shelter was a deposit of 
glacial boulder clay, and resting on this 
the remains of a beach laid down by the 
sea ■ of later Stone Age times. It is 
probable that the collapse of the roof 
took place during the Arctic condi¬ 
tions which prevailed when the boulder 
clay was formed. 

At other sites Mr. Burchell found 
caves which, owing to a sinking of the 
land, are now below high-water mark, so 
that the implements they contained have 
been swept out by the sea and scattered 
along the beach. These specimens have 
been discovered embedded 39 feet deep 
in boulder clay at Ballyconnell, and 
thus prove that their makers lived before 
the Ice Age when the boulder clay was 
laid down. 

Rewriting History 

For years it has been believed that 
Stone Age Man never lived in Ireland, 
because it was supposed that that 
country was covered by an ice-sheet 
when man was existing in Southern 
England’, and this view arose from the 
belief that all traces of prehistoric man 
in Britain were found only in deposits 
formed after the Ice Age had passed 
away. But recent discoveries in East 
Anglia have shown this belief to be 
unfounded, and now we know that the 
ancient hunters were living far away 
in North-West Ireland during one of the 
warm epochs separating the various 
phases of the Glacial Period. 

The Sligo implements include hand- 
axes, side-scrapers, points, and choppers, 
so big that the people who made and 
used those specimeps must have been 
robust and strong. There is no flint in 
this part of Ireland, so the people had to 
use the next best material, limestone. 

As there are numerous caves in Sligo 
where other finds might be made we 
look forward to hearing more of the 
hitherto unsuspected Stone Age races 
of Ireland. 

ALWAYS FACING THE SUN 
The House that Turns Round 

A house that always faces the Sun (or 
in hot weather* turns away from it) 
would solve many troubles. Two French 
architects have invented one that does it. 

It is built on a turntable more or less 
like the contrivance which turns loco¬ 
motives round outside their sheds. It 
has eight sides, and measures 40 feet 
across. Its base, built of steel girders, 
rests on wheels running round on a cir¬ 
cular track and worked by an electric 
motor which can make a complete 
revolution in an hour—-not a giddy speed, 
but sufficient for the purpose ! 

But the house costs £ 2000, and there 
is no guarantee, unfortunately, that 
while it points toward the Sun the Sun 
will chine on it. 
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THE BIRD WITH A 
RING 

Migration to Africa 

CIRCLE OF A HUNDRED 
FLAMINGOES 

As an addition to facts from Kenya 
given in a recent C.N. article on the 
migration of storks a reader in the 
Transvaal sends some interesting notes. 

Some twenty years ago (he says) I 
was staying with friends on a farm in 
Nathl in January. ' At that time the 
black and white stork and the .blue 
crane were wandering about the farm 
sedately looking for food, or they flew 
circling overhead before coming to 
roost in some tall blue gum trees close 
to the homestead. Tasked our host if 
they were about all the year round, 
and he said “ No, only in the summer 
months.” Then he added: " One day 
my boy, while out with his gun, shot 
one and brought it home in triumph. 
I was very angry with him, and told 
him these birds were not only harmless 
but did much good by keeping down’ 
small vermin. On looking at the boy’s 
prize we noticed that one of its legs was 
ringed, and the ring bore the name and 
address of a man in South Germany.” 

A Problem Solved 

The father insisted that the boy 
should write, and apologise ' for his 
thoughtless act.' He did so, and in two 
months received a courteous . reply 
stating that the letter had been of great 
interest, for it had solved the problem 
of where ■ these birds migrated during 
the winter season in Germany. To 
find this out the writer had caught 
several and put rings on their legs. 

It seems, therefore; that not only 
Kenya but large areas of South Africa 
are visited by these' birds in our winter 
months. Our correspondent adds that 
lie lias seen them not only in Natal but 
in many parts of the Transvaal, wander¬ 
ing over the veld. He has also seen as 
many as a hundred flamingoes rise in 
Eastern Transvaal from a sheet of 
water, and circle round together over¬ 
head before flying away. ~ 

The problems of bird migration, now 
brought to mind again in the autumn 
months, are only partly solved. Still 
less do we know of the return of the' 
birds in spring to the exact places they 
nested in a year ago. Year by year 
a pair of fly-catchers, the last birds to 
come and the first to' leave England, 
came back from over the sea to build 
their nest and rear their young on the 
same ledge • on the writer’s house-wall 
during a few busy weeks. 


THE ANTI-SPLASH 
Paris Sets an Example 

An intelligent order has just been 
issued by the Paris Prefect of Police 
which will help to make the famous 
streets of Paris even pleasanter than 
hitherto. ~ He directs that all motor 
vehicles over a certain weight shall be 
fitted with an anti-splashing ■ device. 

Dare we hope that London will follow 
the example of Paris, and that noisy 
gears, rattling lorries, and unnecessary 
hooting will be forbidden as well as 
mud-splashing ? * 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . .173 

Total rainfall 4‘05 ins. 
Dry days . . 11 

Wet days ... 20 

Warmest day . . 31 st 

Coldest day . . 1st 


RAINFALL 
Liverpool . 5'82 ins. 
Dublin . .' 5'55 ins. 

Renfrew . 5'21 ins. 
Southampton 3‘42 ins. 
Gorleston . 2*87 ins. 
Aberdeen . 2‘24'ins. 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 

IN ART 

A Draughtsman Without Rival 

-l > ’ 

George Cruikshank was born on 
September 27, 1792. 

George Cruikshank is one of the 
queerest figures that have ever appeared 
in the story of a country’s art. He 
stamped a whole century with his work, 
not by means of great pictures in 
galleries or statues in public places, but 
by drawings in books and papers which 
entered thousands of homes. 

Like Hogarth he was a Londoner, 
and absorbed from his earliest boyhood 
the atmosphere of what our grandfathers 
called the Town. He was born in 
Bloomsbury on September 27, 1792, 
the son of a caricaturist and water¬ 
colour painter of some merit. He had 
no education to speak of, and wanted 
to go to sea. His father diverted his 
mind by giving him some elementary 
drawing lessons, and George decided 
to stay on land. He had already shown 
some talent for drawing, and, encouraged 
by his father, he went to the Academy 
Schools and asked to be admitted. 

His Uncanny Gift 

The schools were full, and George 
gave up struggling to find a place among 
the students. He said he would learn 
to draw when it was more convenient, 
and. in the meantime began working on 
his own account, following in his father’s 
steps, doing political caricatures and 
water-colour sketches. By the time he 
was twenty he was becoming known. 

His illustrations pleased publishers, 
his drawings and etchings were put up 
for sale in print shops. We see him 
at work, intensely interested in the little 
tricks and foibles of his fellow-men, with 
a gift for that uncanny exaggeration 
of certain traits which helped to make 
Dickens a .great novelist, Hogarth a 
great satirist, and ■ was presently to 
make George Cruikshank a famous 
illustrator and draughtsman. 

A Famous Drawing 

He went on from one branch of work 
to another, boundless in his energy. 
Among the hundreds of drawings that 
appeared there was one which no one 
of that generation could forget. 

He was walking down Newgate'Street 
one day and saw a sight common 
enough then : a row of men hanging on 
the gallows outside the gaol. The crime 
which had cost these wretched people 
their lives was that of forging one-pound 
banknotes. - ... 

George went home and did a famous 
drawing called " Banknote—not to. be 
Imitated,” showing the hanging scene 
and a few other trifles, mixed up with 
letters and figures. This design was 
displayed in a shop on Ludgate Hill. 
The shop was besieged, and copies of 
the picture were sold in great numbers. 
There is no doubt that this terrible 
satire on the country’s criminal law sys¬ 
tem did its work ; hanging for forgery 
was presently stopped. 

Pictures for Dickens 

The busy years went by, and ' no 
one was busier than George. In 1836 
he began illustrating for Harrison 
Ainsworth and making the immortal 
pictures for Dickens’s books, drawings 
which our great-grandfathers so loved 
and collectors are hunting for today. 
A little later he became the apostle 
of teetotalism, and published a series of 
drawings showing the horrors of drinking 
far more eloquently than any written 
or spoken word could. 

He lived to a sound old age, merry, 
high-spirited; could dance a hornpipe 
at 80, and tell marvellous' stories with 
himself as the leading figure. ■ But 
underneath all this ‘bragging, which his 
friends forgave him, there was a fine 
quality. He was at heart an honourable. 
God-fearing man, and when he died in 
1878 there passed away a great person¬ 
ality and- a draughtsman who has no 
rival in the world today. 


THE LITTLE MOTHER 

Bringing the Family 
With Her 

PLAY FOR LONDON CHILDREN 

A dear lady in the eighties, who reads 
the C.N. with much interest before she 
sends it to her grandchildren, thinks 
it might do good if we tell a story that 
has reached her from the Mary Ward 
Settlement in London. 

The Settlement, founded by the late 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, the famous 
novelist, and now under the presidency 
of Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan, wife of the 
notable historian, is one of the helpful 
institutions to which our -reader sub¬ 
scribes. In response to her subscription 
she received this letter, with its glimpse 
of a most happy service to childhood: 

We are grateful for your subscription 
toward oar holiday centre. We have 
20 centres open this August in some of the 
poorest and most crowded parts of London, 
and it is delightful to see the happiness 
of the children in them. 

The first week we had an attendance of 
over 56,000, so it looks as if we were 
helping to meet a real,need. 

- Yesterday as I was going into one of 
our centres a little girl, who could not have 
been more than eleven, caught hold of me 
and said “ See, I’ve brought the family, 
all eight of them.” And there they were, 
eight, in steps down to a tiny baby, and 
all were wonderfully looked after by their 
small mother ! 

I thought of the mother at home, and 
the relief it must have been to her to know 
the children were safe for the afternoon. 

We are glad to pass on this picture 
to our readers, and are glad to think of 
a reader of the C.N., herself a grand¬ 
mother, extending her sympathy to the 
holidaying bairns of London helped to 
a day’s play. 

C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is a Cathedral? 

The principal church of a province or dio¬ 
cese in which the bishop’s throne is placed. 

What is the Present Capital of Russia? 
On March 14, 1918, the capital of Russia 
was transferred to Moscow from Petrograd, 
which has been renamed Leningrad. 

What are the Colours of the Rainbow and 
How Are They Placed? 

They are the seven colours of the spectrum, 
that is, the colours of which sunlight is made 
up, and appear in this order : violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 

What is the Meaning of the Name 
Trossachs? 

It is a Gaelic word meaning Bristled 
Territory, and was given because soaring 
eminences of the Trossachs bristle all over 
with hazels, oaks, birches, hawthorns, and 
mountain-ashes. 

-/What was the Real Name of Sir Henry 
Stanley, the Explorer? 

He was baptised John Rowlands, after the 
name of his father. After a hard child¬ 
hood he was adopted by a kindly cotton 
broker, Henry Stanley, and took his name. 

Are the Hedge Sparrow and the House 
Sparrow the Same Bird ? 

No; the house sparrow (Passer domes- 
ticus) is a relation of the tree • sparrow 
(Passer montanus), but the hedge sparrow 
is not really a sparrow at all, and is known 
to science as Accentor modularis. 

How Are Quicksands Formed? 

They are composed of very small particles 
and water, and are usually found near the 
mouths of rivers and in glacial deposits. 
In them arc numerous particles of mica, 
which permit the sand grains to slip over 
one 'another, and so heavy objects sink 
through them. 

Why Does a Man Button His Coat from Left 
to Right and a Woman the Reverse Way? 

It is suggested that this dates from 
ancient times, when a man wearing a loose 
cloak would grasp it with the left hand 
and thrust the left side over the right, so 
as to leave the right hand free for a weapon 
or tool; while a woman would thrust the 
right side over the left with the right hand to 
leave the left hand free for carrying a child. 


URANUS NEAR 
THE EARTH 


HOW TO FIND HIM 

Giant Planet Nineteen Times 
as Far Off as the Sun 


A DISASTER FOR ASTROLOGERS 


By the C.N. Astronomer 

Uranus is at his least distance from 
the Earth on Sunday, September 25, 
1,772,300,000 miles away, so the next 
few weeks will offer the most favourable 
opportunities for viewing this remote 
and wonderful world. 

Jupiter appears very close to Uranus, 
so identification will - be quite easy. 
Their relative positions, as seen through 
binoculars or field-glasses, were given in 
the C.N. for August 13. 

Since then Jupiter has been moving 
farther to the west, and is now about 
four times the apparent width of the 
Moon -to the right of Uranus, which 
shines like a sixth - magnitude star and 
so is just perceptible on a dark, clear 
night.. He is easily seen with binoculars. 

No stars so bright as Uranus appear 
near him just now, so he should be 
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Where to find Uranus among the small stars 
near Jupiter 


easily found with the aid 6f the star 
map, which shows all the faint stars 
visible on a dark, dear night. 

Uranus is the farthest-off world 
visible to the naked eye, being nearly 
five times as far away as Jupiter and 
nineteen times as far as the Sun. His 
light takes.about 2j hours to reach us. 
so we only see him where he was and 
as he appeared 2 1 hours before—of course 
we see none of the heavenly bodies as 
they are, but only as they were. 

Though appearing so small and faint 
Uranus has a diameter of 31,900 miles, 
and is 65 times the size of our world, 
but only 141 times as heavy or massive. 
This means that the material composing 
Uranus is on an average much lighter 
than on Earth, or that there is a much 
larger proportion of the lighter elements 
composing Uranus ; for the whole planet 
weighs only one-fifth more than it w’ould 
were it composed entirely of water. 

The evidence of research indicates 
that Uranus is in a much hotter state 
than our world, that it has a much 
denser and deeper cloud-laden atmo¬ 
sphere than ours, which w’ould, to a 
great extent, account for the planet’s 
low density. 

A Spurious Art Discredited 

Astronomers were unaware of the 
existence of this far-off w'orld until 
1781, when William Herschel made the 
'discovery in consequence of its move¬ 
ment among the stars. So people today 
are able to see a w'orld that w r as unknowm 
to Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, or Newton. 

A singular circumstance resulting 
from the discovery of Uranus was that 
it proved disastrous for the then pre¬ 
valent art of astrology, the supposed 
foretelling of events by the positions of 
planets and stars. For, of course, not 
knowing of the existence of Uranus, 
astrologers’ calculations had had this 
additional element of error through’ 
omitting the influence of Uranus from 
their horoscopes previous to 1781. 

The subsequent discovery of Neptune 
and the Minor Planets still further dis¬ 
credited this spurious art. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Saturn south¬ 
west, Jupiter and Uranus south-east. In the 
morning Venus east. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

; CHAPTER 51 

The Tuchun 

trange thoughts passed through 
Michael’s mind as he looked 
down on the two men to whom he 
owed the most exciting and the most 
perilous experiences of his life. 

Side by side lay Mirski and Ming 
Wang Tang, the one dead of a felon 
wound, the other unconscious. They 
had been partners in villainy; at the 
last, it seemed, they had fallen out, 
for Michael could not doubt that 
the Russian owed his death to 
Wang’s knife. What the quarrel 
between them had been he never 
knew ; he could only suppose that 
the pirate had believed that Mirski 
had betrayed him. 

All the members of the little 
party were grouped in silence about 
the prone men, waiting for Wang to 
recover consciousness. Their backs 
were toward the doorway. Sud¬ 
denly Ah Sung caught Michael by 
the sleeve and pulled him round. 
In the entrance stood a tall figure 
in semi-military uniform: a blue 
tunic, khaki breeches, and long 
gaiters. Seeing that he had been 
observed, the stranger, a Chinese, 
came forward, bowing. 

At the moment when he joined 
the group the pirate opened his 
eyes. They fell upon the newcomer; 
a shudder ran through his frame ; 
his body seemed to shrink together, 
and after a scarcely, perceptible 
interval he closed liis eyes again and 
lay perfectly still—the reality or the 
semblance of unconsciousness. 

Hitherto no'member of the party 
had spoken, but now the stranger 
turned to Larry and Michael. . 

“ Gentlemen,” he said„ (and at 
this first word the brothers started 
with surprise at being addressed in 
English).. “ Gentlemen, it seems 
that .you'have anticipated me. I 
find that my mission here is already 
fulfilled.” 

In a flash they remembered that 
easy, fluent manner of speaking ; 
they had heard it first in that very 
room. This stranger, whom they 
had not recognised in his military 
uniform, was the man whom they 
had rescued on that spot from the 
Russian and the pirate only a few 
days before—a period short in 
time but how long in experiences! 

Neither Michael nor Larry could 
yet find a word to say. Chang, Lo 
Fing, and Ah' Sung had fallen back 
a little. Tim Bunce had not shifted 
his ground, but stuck his arms 
akimbo, as if to hold off the guide, 
who had pushed his way toward 
the newcomer. 

" When we last met,” the 
stranger went on, ” I was perforce 
anonymous. You, gentlemen, did 
me a signal service, the most signal 
service that one man can render 
another. You saved my life, and 
it was only my sense of duty , to a 
great cause that compelled me to 
be less than frank with you. But 
circumstances have changed. My 
lips are no longer sealed. Permit 
me to introduce myself—Chen Su 
Feng, Tuchun of Kuang-Hsi—and to 
place myself wholly at your service.” 

Once more he gave his courtly 
bow, which the Englishmen re¬ 
turned with equal ceremony, mur¬ 
muring a few halting words of 
greeting. The Tuchun, as Michael 
knew, was the military governor 
of the province ; but lie was still 
at a loss to understand how so 
high and important an officer had 
come into so dreadful a situation 
as 'that from which Chen Su Feng 
had so recently escaped. He. was 
at once to be enlightened. 

“ A few days ago,” the Tuchun 
continued, ” I was a fugitive. As 
you are aware, gentlemen, my . un¬ 
happy country is torn by civil 
strife. I had been thrust from my 
office by a rebel; my life was in 
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danger. But I laid plans to oust 
the usurper. I was gathering to¬ 
gether a force of men loyal to me, 
on whom I could rely. My plans 
were nearly complete. Then it was 
suggested to me that if I could win 
over this notorious pirate to my 
cause I should gain a great acces¬ 
sion of strength, and an interview 
with him was arranged through the 
agency of that Russian by my 
confidential servant.” 

He pointed to the guide, and 
Bunce moved aside, allowing the 
man to come forward. 

“ We were both deceived. My 
servant was wounded and thrown 
into the sea ; he, too, gentlemen, as 
I learned afterwards, owes his life to 
you. Wang and the Russian had 
conspired to trap me. They were 
in the pay of the usurper, my 
rival; they were on the point of 
strangling me because I had re¬ 
fused to betray certain secrets 
when you came into this room. 
You rescued me. I escaped and 
lay hid for a few days until I could 
again collect my forces. And now, 
thanks in great measure to your 
destruction of the pirate fleet, I have 
been able to drive my enemy away 
and recover my exalted office. 

“ You wonder ? It is natural. 
But it was believed by my enemy 
that it was I myself who had 
routed the pirates. The story of 
that exploit added moral strength 
to my position, and the enemy fled 
before my troops without awaiting 
a decisive struggle. My troops are 
now encamped in the village and 
the fort. Learning there that you 
had been led by my servant to this 
place, I hastened after you with a 
small bodyguard, who are now 
awaiting me without,” 

“ I congratulate you, sir,” said 
Michael. “ We are very pleased if 
we have been of some use to you.” 

"I am deeply in your debt. I 
have heard rumours of your brave 
and venturesome deeds, but there 
is a great deal that I have still to 
learn, and it will give me great 
pleasure to have the whole story 
from'your own lips. First, however, 
there is something to be done here; I 
see yonder opening in the wall. Ifa ve 
you investigated what is beneath V 

“ No; we know that there is an 
underground cellar; we found 

Ming Wang Tang there ; but-” 

He paused as the recollec tiori 
flashed into his mind of the pack¬ 
ages he had seen carried in by right 
from the donkey’s back, “ Of ccurse 
that is the pirate’s treasure house.” 

He related the scene he had wit¬ 
nessed. 

“ There can be no doubt about 
it,” said the Tuchun. “ It has 
always been a mystery where the 
pirates bestowed the more valuable 
fruits of their raids. Let us go 
down and examine.” 

The Tuchun said a few words in 
Chinese to his servant, who hurried 
out into the open, and soor re¬ 
turned with a torch improvised by 
the men of the bodyguard. Accom¬ 
panied by Michael and Larry, the 
Tuchun descended the stairs, and 
by torchlight examined the recesses 
of the underground chamber. There 
were many boxes and bales piled 
one on top of another. Breaking 
one of these open, they found that 
it was filled with bullion. A second 
disclosed quantities of jewellery. 

“ It is enough,” said the Tuchun. 
" To examine all these treasures 
will take much time. It is clear 
that the pirates deposited here the 
more portable and precious articles 
of the booty they had gathered in 
their raids, both on shipping and 
on the wealthier inhabitants of the 
countryside. I will leave a guard 
over them until I can arrange to 
have them transported to my own 
dwelling. And I shall be charmed, 
gentlemen, to bestow on you any¬ 
thing that you may please to choose. 


The more valuable it is the greater 
will be my pleasure.” 

" Thank you, sir; we need not 
settle that now,” said Michael. 
" The truth is, we are all pretty 
well worn out, and we want nothing 
so much now as to finish our inter¬ 
rupted meal and have a long sleep.” 

" Pardon my thoughtlessness. We 
will hasten back to the fort, replied 
the Tuchun. ” Come, let us go.” 

CHAPTER 52 
[Rewards and Punishments 
[WTickaei. and Larry slept dream- 
“ * lessly till well into the next day, 
and when they awoke were ravenous 
for the breakfast which Ah Sung, 
with advice and suggestions from 
Tim Bunce, had prepared for them. 

While they were eating the 
Tuchun came to visit them. He 
bowed in his * usual ceremonious 
way, asked permission to seat 
himself, and said : “ While you 

refresh yourselves it may cheer you 
to hear of some further discoveries 
I have made here. 

“ The treasure we found in the 
underground chamber of the ruin is 
as nothing compared with what 
has been stored in similar chambers 
here. It includes articles of greater 
individual value,! perhaps, but in 
quantity it is much less. And I 
am glad to say that among the booty 
Captain Richards, whose acquaint¬ 
ance I have been pleased to make, 
has discovered, not only the personal 
property of himself and his crew, 
but also a considerable part of the 
cargo of his unlucky vessel. This 
I shall take care to keep in safety 
until he can return for it." 

. “That is good news,”, said 
Michael. “ Of course we can get 
away now ? ” 

“ Certainly. I shall be sorry 
to say goodbye to gentlemen whom 
I have come to regard as my dearest 
friends, but you will naturally wish 
to return to your own place and 
allay the anxiety of older friends 
who, I am sure, are distressed at 
your disappearance.” 

“ We can all (we Englishmen, I 
mean) go off in the two motor- 
boats. They will just hold us.” 

" Yes. But you will permit me 
to say that I will lend you the 
Russian’s boat ; naturally I con¬ 
fiscate that, just as I confiscate 
all the treasure hoarded by the 
pirates, with the exception of 
Captain Richards’s property afore¬ 
said and such articles as you two 
gentlemen care to take.” 

“ I thought,” said Michael rather 
hesitatingly, “ that you would re- 1 
store the stuff to its lawful owners.’” 

" My dear sir, how would that 
be possible ? The treasure repre- 
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sents the work of months and years 
of piratical operations. It would 
be difficult, even impossible, to 
find the owners. Besides, that is 
not the Chinese waj'. Lo Fing, 
from whom I have heard ' the 
outlines of your story, has suffered 
severely in the loss of his farm 
and in personal injuries ; him I shall 
take'care to compensate ; but I 
shall keep the greater part of the 
treasure for myself and for the 
profit of the villagers, who have 
groaned too long under the yoke 
of Ming Wang Tang.” 

” What is to be done with him ? ” 

" He will be tried by the custom¬ 
ary process of our Chinese law.” 

Michael knew what that meant. 
Chinese law has a very summary 
procedure with pirates. 

" The band of pirates is broken 
and scattered," continued the 
Tuchun ; “ for a time, until a new 
leader arrives among them, they 
will not be dangerous. But while 
this fort exists it will remain a 
refuge for malefactors. It is my 
purpose, therefore, to destroy it. 
When my men have taken from it 
all that is valuable I shall burn all 
the buildings and break down the 
walls, so that it will be ISft a mere 
heap of shattered masonry in the 
midst of the lake. That will not be 
the work of- a day. You will not 
wait to see the labour of destruction. 
But should the chances of life bring 
you again into this'quarter of the 
world you will find that the destruc¬ 
tion has been very complete ; and, 
further, that your names are 
honoured throughout the country¬ 
side as those of men who took the 
first steps in a work of beneficence. 

" Now, gentlemen,” the Tuchun 
went on, “ while you have slept 
my men have conveyed a great 
part of the treasure from the 
temple, and it awaits your choice.” 

“ Queer chap,” whispered Michael 
as with Larry he followed the 
Tuchun to the spot where the bales 
of treasure ' had been deposited. 
“ I don’t much care about taking 
stuff that belongs to other people, 
but it’s true enough that the 
rightful owners would be hard to 
find, and, at any rate, no one qan 
say we haven’t earned something.” 

“ And deserve some compensa¬ 
tion for all we’ve gone through. The 
old chap's very polite, but I fancy 
in his heart of hearts he wouldn’t 
like us to take the lot.” 

They were content to select for 
themselves some panels of old 
lacquer, old pictures on silk, and 
quaint pieces of pottery, which they 
afterwards discovered to be valu¬ 
able relics of the Han dynasty. Ah 
Sung chose a couple of knives and 
a few pieces of brassware. Tim 
Bunce showed no hesitation at all. 

' “ I don't want no gimcracks,” 
he said. V Give me money all the 
time. My old woman is'saving up 
to buy a little house somewhere 
in the country when I’m paid off 
for good, and if so be as I ever gets 
home again I should just about 
like to pour a bucketful of real gold 
money into her lap—none of your 
dirty paper.” 

Bunce was satisfied with a 
number of gold and silver coins 
that would represent about J20 in 
English money. These he tied up in 
a canvas bag and slung round him. 

It was about midday when the 
two motor-boats cast off their 
moorings and throbbed their way 
across the lake .to the creek. The 
Tuchun and Lo Fing stood watching 
on the jetty. The walls of the 
fort were manned by a crowd of 
the villagers and some of the 
Tuchun’s soldiers, who fired off 
shots now and then, banged gongs, 
and made other noises to speed the 
parting guests. As the Bantam 
swept round into the.creek Michael 
stood up and called to the crew 
of seamen following in the Borosina: 

“ Now, boys, give them a 
British cheer.” 

The sky rang with a lusty shout, 
and its echoes followed them when 
the fort was lost^to view. 

THE END 


Five-Minute Story 

Catching Bobbin 

D iciiard and John were very 
' fond of their rabbits. And 
their father was just as fond 
of his big, beautiful garden, but 
he was very kind about the pets. 

He said that they were not to 
be cooped up in hutches, but live 
on a waste piece of ground which 
he would give them, wired in 
above the ground and deep 
beneath it, so large a pen that the 
rabbits could play, among the 
long grass and pretend that they 
were free.' . ■ 

So all (went very well with the 
lop-eared and the fluffy ones till 
one day Richard saved a small 
wild brown rabbit from a stoat 
and brought him, more dead 
than alive, to the enclosure. 

Bobbin (that was the name 
they gave him) soon got over his 
fright and became fat and saucy. 
He dug. much better than the 
other pampered rabbits ; it was 
not long before he tunnelled 
beneath the deeply-sunk wire and 
made his way out to the open 
again. It was very ungrateful, 
really, to his little masters, for 
he showed all the other rabbits 
the bolt-hole. 

Next morning Bunnytown was . 
empty ; the garden was full of its ;' 
furry people, nibbling what they 
ought not to. 

After an exciting day the hole 
was blocked up and the rabbits 
caught and put back in the 
enclosure—all except Bobbin. 
Nobody wanted him back, even. 
if they had been able to catch 
him. But the worst of it was that , 
he would not go away. . Y 
He haunted the kitchen garden, 
doing all the damage that one , 
small rabbit can do. 

Nobody could catch him. 

“ Another row of choice seed¬ 
lings gobbled up!” said Father, 
coming into breakfast in a fury, 
and asking " Will nobody get rid 
of this wretched rabbit ? ” 

At that moment Klaus, the 
Alsatian dog, napping by the fire, 
bethought himself of some busi¬ 
ness outside, and left the room, 

“ He is spoilingall the garden,” 
said Father. “ There is no help 
for it. I must take my gun and 
shoot him.” 

At this a great outcry went 
up for Bobbin’s life, and just a 
day’s grace to catch him alive 
and put him back in the warren. 

“ Boys,” said Mother sud¬ 
denly, turning from the window, 

“ here comes Klaus galloping 
across the big lawn, and he has 
got something in his mouth ! 
Why did your father say what 
he did in front of him ? That 
dog understands everything! ” 

In came Klaus, his sneering 
black lips and fierce wolf’s jaws 
full of a brown, furry body. 
Carrying it very carefully, he 
went straight. to his shrinking 
mistress,. and triumphantly he 
laid in her lap a fat, frightened 
rabbit, quite unhurt and ve y 
much alive-o ! 

Then down sat the big dog, 
panting for applause! 
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Jumbled Countries 


Jf the letters in the following 
jumbled words are arranged in 
their proper order they will make the 
names of twelve countries. What are 

they ? * Answers next week 


TEGARNAN1 

SASURI 

ZALTREW1NDS 

RESIPA 

OGANLOMI 

AIRATSUAL 


MEBLUG1 _ 

DELACIN 

BAISERI 

CHUDELBANANA 

D0SER1HA 

DRABRALO 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Flying Squirrel Opossum 


The Squirrel Flying Opossum, which 
is found in Eastern Australia, is able 
to leap and glide considerable -dis¬ 
tances from the tree-tops by using the 
membrane which stretches from its 
fore legs to its hind legs as a kind 
of parachute. It is most active at 
night. The head and body together 
are nine inches long, while its bushy 
tail is rather more. The general colour 
of the soft fur is grey, but a black 
band beginning near the nose runs 
down the back to the tail. This is a 
picture of the short-headed species. 

Big Bells 

"piE largest bell in the world, the 
Great Bell of Moscow, is 60 
feet round the rim, 19 feet high, and 
weighs about 180 tons. This giant 
bell, according to the inscription, 
was cast in \ 733 . It fell to the ground 
during a fire and in 1836 the Emperor 
Nicholas had it placed on a platform, 
and the interior has been used as a 
chapel. Moscow also has the largest 
bell in use. It weighs 128 tons. 

The Great Bell of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is the largest bell in the 
British Isles, weighing nearly 17 tons. 
Large bells are made of an alloy of 
copper and tin, while most hand bells 
are brass. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'I'll ere are 44 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'he note of the ringdove is no 
longer heard. 

The hedge- 
sparrow begins 
to sing again. 

The common 
snipe appears in 
numbers. The 
autumn green 
carpet moth is 
seen. Horse chest¬ 
nuts fall. Wal¬ 
nuts are ripe. The- 
leaves of the beech, birch, and syringa 
turn yellow. The ivy blossoms. 

Beheaded Word 

]Y|y whole you’ll find in country lanes 
And ofttimes by the sea; 
Builders also claim my aid : 

With this you will agree. 

Behead me, I’m in music heard, 

An instrumental sound. 

I give a tune its quality, 

As many a man has found. 
Transpose, I am a brief remark, 

A marginal comment; 

I’m also sure that I have been 
Quite often to you sent. 

Curtail, reverse, tis all the same 
To me. I now gain weight ; 

I think you ought to guess my name 
From what I here relate. 

Behead once more ; the truth 1 tell: 

Just puzzle out this maze ; 

A preposition you know well 
Will then come to your gaze. 

Answer next week 

IcI On Parle Franjais 


n 


La poup6o La colombe La robe 

Ernestine ne joue plus i la poupee. 
La colombe roucoule sur la branche. 
Une robe neuve fait toujours plaisir. 

Is Your Name Armstrong ? 

'J'ms is one of those surnames de¬ 
rived from a personal charac¬ 
teristic, and no doubt the ancestor 
of the Armstrongs was a very power¬ 
ful and. muscular man, who could 
give such a blow in combat or could 
exert such strength in work that this 
quality became widely spoken of, and 
eventually became a descriptive 
surname. 

Proverbs About Patience 

Everything comes to him who 
waits. 

He hasteth well that wisely can abide. 
He that can have patience can have 
what he will. 

If today will not, tomorrow may. 
Patience is a virtue. 

Patience wears out stones. 

Patient waiters are no losers. 




Looking South 
7 p.m., Sept. 29 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


8 



Beading Across. 1. A decree. 5. Com- 
merce. 9. To take the chief meal. 10. A 
border. 11.. An electrified particle of 
a molecule. 12. A gang 13. Clerk of the 
Peace (abbrev.). 15. Multiplies three times. 
10. A beverage. 17. Used when rowing. 
18. A Turk. 20. Royal Mail (abbrev.). 21. 
Feet (abbrev.). 22. Arch or affected 
glances. 23. The act of selling. 25. The 
Earth. 26. A collection of maps in a volume. 

28. Cyclists' Touring Club (abbrev.).' 30. 
Part of the foot. 32. A dam. 33. A shallow 
dish. 34. Point of the compass (abbrev.). 
35. Cooking. 

Reading Down. 1. The care and super¬ 
intendence of a publication. 2. A scenic 
contrivance. 3. Interior. 4. Civil Engineer 
(abbrev.). 5. Frames for supporting things. 
0. Uncooked. 7. Exists. 8 . An announce¬ 
ment. 10. Worry. 12. To coagulate. 14, 
Writing implements. 10. To punish by 
deprivation. 19. Poetical term for over. 
21. A chain for the feet. 24. Final. 25. A 
gentle knock. 27. A kind of cotton gauze. 

29. Creditor (abbrev.). 31. A light sleep, 
32. Saturated. 34. Steamship (abbrev.). 


Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A New Kind of Rocking-Horse. 

Here is a splendid new rocking-horse 
which can be made to give a semblance 
of galloping by 
means of pedals 
which are easily 
worked. The 
hind legs ot the 
horse are hinged 
to the base¬ 
board, while the 
fore part of the 
creature is supported by a strong 
spring. The pedals work an eccentric 
which revolves on a roller beneath the 
horse, thus giving the horse its up- 
and-down motion. 



10 


An Adjustable Drumstand. With 
this new stand the drum or other 
musical instrument may be placed 
at whatever height or 
angle is needed. The 
sides of the upper and U 
lower cross - frames, 
which are joined to¬ 
gether by adjustable 
brackets, possess 
slots through which 
pass bolts and clamps. 

By loosening the clamps 
the stand may be adjusted as required, 
and can then be fixed rigidly in posi- is 
tion by tightening the clamps. - 



D[ MERRYMAN 


Jacko Has a Birthday 

J acko always had a great time on his birthday. It was the 
one day in the year when he was allowed to be almost as 
naughty as he liked without getting punished ! 

“ Coo! I shouldn’t mind a birthday every week ! ” he 
exclaimed when he woke up one morning and saw all his parcels. 

And it wasn’t long before he had another surprise. “ Come 
along, Jacko," said his mother, " we are going out. I have 
planned a treat for you.” ^ 

" A treat ! ” cried Jacko, and then his face fell, for he thought 
Mrs. Jacko meant to take him to tea with Aunt Matilda. 

But Mrs. Jacko had planned something much more exciting. 
" We’re going up the river on one of the steamers,” she said. 



Down it came—and Jacko with it! 


Jacko jumped for joy. He had often watched the jolly little 
steamers that went to and fro along the river, but he had never 
been lucky enough to go on one. 

Fortunately it was a lovely day, and the boat glided along so 
gently that even Mrs. Jacko had nothing to complain of. She 
settled herself in a comfortable deck chair, while Jacko wandered 
all over the boat, and amused himself by poking his nose into 
many things that didn’t concern him. 

Suddenly he caught sight of something on the shore that 
interested him much more than anything on the boat. A 
football match was in progress, and it was the first match of the 
season ! There was a wonderful view of the football ground 
from the river, and Jacko at once tore along to the Captain 
and asked him to stop the boat ! 

The Captain nearly fell over backward. 

“ What, stop to watch a football match ? ” he gasped. " Why 
I’ve never been asked such a thing all the thirty years I’ve been 
on the river.” 

Jacko felt quite desperate, for the boat was now nearly past 
the football ground. But suddenly he had a brain-wave. He 
dashed off to where he had noticed the anchor-lying on the deck 
and tried to throw it into the water! 

But the Captain saw what he was up to ; and so did some 
of the crew. There was a terrific to-do, and Jacko had to take 
to his heels. 

The noise woke up Mrs. Jacko, who was enjoying forty winks. 
She opened her eyes and looked up at the sky, and there, high 
up above her, was Jacko, who had climbed up the funnel. 

" Come down at once, you wretched boy ! ” she wailed. 

And Jacko did come down. He had quite forgotten that the 
funnel could be lowered to go under bridges, and when the Cap¬ 
tain gave a command down it came—and Jacko with it 1 

Of course, Mrs. Jacko rushed up and pleaded for him. 

" It’s his birthday,” she told the Captain. 

" And I promise you he shan’t forget it, ma’am ! ” shouted 
the Captain. He was quite right. Jacko never did. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. ' The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


Do You Know Me ? 

You’ll find me in mortar but not 
in lime, 

You’ll find me in minute and also in 
time, 

You’ll find me in double but not in 
twice, 

You’ll find me in lentils and also in 
rice. 

You’ll find me in metal but not in 
wire, 

You’ll find me in burning and also in 
fire, 

You’ll find me in odour but not in 
scent,. 

You’ll find me in given and also in 
lent, ' - 

Whole, I am not a bird, beast, man, 
or flower , 

I am the desire for honour and power. 

Answer next week 


At the Bazaar 

Won’t .you buy this table centre ? 

I know it’s not beautiful ; i;i 
fact, everybody is abusing it. Ugly 
colours, bad work, and all that sort 
of thing. But then it’s for charity. 
Oh, no, thanks / 

Oh, do ! It would be such a mercy 
to get rid of it. And think of the 
donor’s feelings if it is not sold. 

No, thanks, I really can’t. As a 
matter of fact, I am the donor ! 

Only One Nelson 

J say, Ethel, who was Nelson ? 

The man who turned the French 
out of Trafalgar Square, of course J 

Old Ben Bole 

Qld Ben Bole was a busy old mole, 
A busy old mole was he.' 

He worked underground, where a 
living he found 
For his wife and family. 

Every mole had many a meal, and 
many a meal had he— 

He worked for his life, and he worked 
for his wife, 

And he worked for his children three. 

Not Made For It 

JTngliSH Tourist in France: You 
say the ‘car’s broken down and 
you can’t mend it ? Why, we’re 
ten miles from everywhere ! Why can’t 
you mend it ? 

French Chauffeur (very stout): 
Mais, Monsieur, eet ees not possible. 
He break underneath. He is only five 
centimetres from ze ground ; but me 
—voila—I have one metre round ze 
chest 1 I cannot arrive zere 1 


Bites 



“^ny bites?” inquired Snap, 

As the pool he passed by. 

“ Oh, plenty,” was Snorum’s 
Emphatic reply. 

" Big fishes ? ” Snap.asked, 

Getting ready to go. 

“ Large ants ! ” Snorum answered, 
In tones full of woe. 

So Reliable! 

JS this train generally punctual ? 

Yes, Sir, generally a quarter of 
an hour late to the minute / 

In fhe Orkneys 

^ny newspapers here ? 

No, Sir, only once a week ; aud in 
bad weather we may not get them for 
months together. 

Very awkward to hear nothing of 
London happenings for so long ! 

Yes, Sir, but you’re just as badly 
off in London hearing nothing of 
what’s happening here / 


A Catch Question 

\ boy went out with his dog; it did 
not go before him, behind him, or 
on one side of him. Where did it go ? 
On the other side of him ! 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
An Hl-Treated Friend. Football. 
Beheading Words 

Growing, rowing, owing, wing, win, in. 
Changeling 

Bake, cake, care, core, cork, cook. 
A Transposition. Inch, chin 
A Hidden Poet 

BRick, bOWl, kNife, riNG— 
Browning. 

What Ami? Barometer. 

A Charade. Par-don. 

Who Was He ? 

The Man With a Bad Name was 
Machiavelli. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My. Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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for lis. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM TIME • SEASIDE SKIPPERS • ELEPHANT’S SHOWER BATH 





.v:-; 


Skipping at the Seaside-^On a recent fine day these girls had a skipping race at an East Coast 
resort. Despite the wet summer most holiday-makers have enjoyed their rest by the sea 


Autumn Flowers—The four airls in this picture have just picked armful s of some of the first 
autumn chrysanthemums. These gorgeous blooms are very popular at this time of the year 



Wireless IVlast. on the Ground—The Air Ministry is build¬ 
ing a new wireless station at Mitcham, near London.. 
Here we see one of the steel masts before it was raised 



A Visitor from India—An Indian hedgehog has just arrived 
at the London Zoo, and, as we see by thi9 picture of it in 
the keeper’s hand, it is very like an English hedgehog 


Little Boatmen of the Pacific—These boys of the Bonin 
Islands, in the Pacific, are launching a canoe with an 
outrigger, a device which keeps the narrow craft steady 


Good Friends—Those puppies artf too big and heavy to carry 
far, but they were so restless that their little mistress had to 
hold them in her arms while the photographer took this picture 


Learning to be Farmers—Some poor Plymouth children 
on holiday at Efford, Hampshire, have been learning farm 
work. Here we see them watching the pigs being fed 



Washing an Elephant’s Face—Two elephants at the London Zoo are fere seen enjoying a Following the Herrings—As the herring shoals move south the Scottish fisher-girls follow 
bath, while a keeper is engaged in washing the face of one of them with buckets of water them down the coast. Here are some of the girls at work on the catch at North Shields 
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